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C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, N, Y., 


Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


At the lowest possible prices. 


SABLE, SEAL, MINK, 


AND ALL OTHER FURS, 


In great varieties, including 


SEAL SKIN SACQUES 


Of all grades and styles. 


Fur Trimmings 


In very large assortment, of every 
description. 


502-504 BROADWAY, NY. 
Wholesale az and Retail. 


___ INSURANCE. 


ST, NICHOLAS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICES — NO. 166 BROADWAY, AND EIGHTH 
AVENUE, Corner 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $150,000 


_ 


























Assets, - $280,000 
DIRECTORS : 

William Winslow, T. J. Coleman, Ebenezer Hill, 

Stephen W. Jones, William Moir, Henry Du Bois, 

Richard Kelly, D. 8. Jarvis, J. M. Chapman, 

Gilbert Oakley, Israel Minor, Andrew Ward, 

Isaac Hendrix, Warren B.-age, Peter A. Welch, 


John J. n J. Bearing. 
WILLIAM WINSLOW, President. 
JOHN J. SEARING, Vice-Presid't. 
JACOB DU BOIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 





NEW YORK BANKERS." 
Agency ofthe BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Uhina, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also Cxrcu:ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 
and and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers 
Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and. San Francisco. Bills ool- 
lected, and other Banki 














Greenebaum "enhers & Co, 
BANKERS, 

i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
co OUTIN ENTAL ‘EUROPE. 





THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1866. 


HEAD OFFICE, { Guest: of 4 —F Lane), Thread- 


(No. 34 o1a ro Stree’ 
BRANCH | | Nos. 15 be 160 Foren Court Road; 


udga 

OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & $21 Ed Road ; 

Noe. 6&7 § 721 Edgware Ro 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Capitat___-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
£600,000 0 0 


Paiw-up CapiTaL_..---. 
£170 000 0 6 





Reservep Funp 


Directors 


Jonn Jongs, Eeq., Chairman. 
Henny Viours East, Esq. (Joaquin De Manca Esq. 
Anprew Lawrir, Esq. |WittiaM Simpson, Esq. 
Rosgrt Lioyrp, Esq. |JonaTHaN Tuorp, Esq. 
Wa. McArruve, Esq., |\Jamus E. Vannur, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |Grorer Youne, Esq. 
Wa. Macnavoutan, Esq. 


Mamager: 
A.rrep Geoner Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Wontn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
ateuch mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
oredconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Tke interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
tates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 

.nd 31st December in each year. 

Demand ha ge and Exchange honored nontent a 
proved previous or edits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in —— 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are <r" res Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial C: 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transac 








The Oflcere and Clerks ot th oJ Dash cop pledged not to 
; Geqoee the transaction of \ts customers. 








Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Sorner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, |; 


SIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACOOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZEHE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATOH, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange, 


|W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS. BONDS AND GOLD. 








BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits jor Travelers in Dollars for use 
nthe United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterlang for use in 
any part of the world. 


> 





THEY ALSO [8S8UE COMMERCIAL ORED 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEE 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATY aND 
(KELAND. 





- MORTGAGE BONDS, — 


POS )STPONEM ENTS 1 MPOSSI. BL E 


—$20- 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrriat Exuissiron Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State ci 
New York. 

2nd Premium Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1874. 

3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Red d with a Premi 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premiam, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row. N.Y., 
‘Post Office Drawer 29 








Also, Gol over the counter,in lots to suit »at 
the market price for the moment. 


Libera! Arrangements msde with Banks and 
Bankers. 


Special Attention paid to Orders fc for Investment. 


—— MACKAY & CO. 
NEERS, 
14 oie — NEW YORE ; 
ANDREWS & CO.,, Paris. 


’ ‘ ° 
Travelers’ Credits. 
«I KRUULAR NOTES AND » eens EXCHANGE 
0 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
hange on PARIS. 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt ir in on Commission. Interest on depo- its. 


AUG. 3. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 











18 WALL STREET N, Y. 





Just Published : : 
‘Piano at Home. 


A large collection of the best 


FOUR-HAND PIECES 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 





No book is better fitted tor ‘‘ Home’’ Musical ea ertain- 
mentthan this. Beginners con play the earier duets. 
Advanced players and teachers need not to be told that 
practice with four hands is the very best to acquire 
“¢ime’’ ani *certiinty.” Practice in the “ Piano at 
Home”? 1s nothing but a continual pleasure. 

250 pages, tll sheet music size. In boards, $2.50 ; 
cloth, $3.00 ; full gilt, $4.00. 





THE LEADER. Price, $1.38. 
THE SONG MONARCH, 75 cts 


For Cuotas; 


For SinGine ScHooLs: 





TRE EMERSON METHOD, 


For REED ORGANS. 


By L. O. Empnson and W. 8. B, Marnewa. 
Easy and progressive lessons, scal les, studies, volu:- 
{arics, interludes, quartets, songs, and other pieces iu 
profusion. _All well arranged by skilful hands. Price, 
$2.50. 
For Cuorns: " PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK, $1.50. 


For Quarter Cuorms; THOMAS’ QUARTETS. 92.50, 


Specimen copies sent post-paid, for retail prize. 


CHAS, H. DITSON & CO 


OLIVER DITSON & OO., 
Boston. Tll Broadway, Ni, ¥, 



































Scribner's “Monthly, | 
“The Great National Mag azine,” 


enters upon a new year (its ninth volume) = the No- 
vember number, with broader plans aud larger enterprise 
than ever before, and with the ambition it has main 
tained from the first, to demonstrate itself to be the 
br ghtest, the s'rongest, the most beautiful and in every 
way the BEST POPULAR MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
During the year it will pre-ent such marvels of illustra- 
tive engraving as no popular magazine has ever been 
able to publish. Its writers will be, as they have been, 
the choice and chosen literary men and women of 
Americ:. Among tbe erestive features of the year will 
be a NEW SERIAL NOVE 

“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 
by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various 
pens on 


“AMERICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


including de-c:iptive papers on American cities, wil! ow 
in January with a narrative of WESLERN DISCOVERY 
AND ADVENTURE, by Major PowgiL, whose descent 
0} the Colorado is one of the most famous exploits of 
Western travel. This series wiil rivai * THE GREAT 
SOUTH” papers in the magnificence of its illustrations, 
whilst possessing greater variety and wider interest. 
Also another eae series : 


4“ ry) . y 

A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe,” 
Six articles recounting the experience of a well- sown 
American farmer and engmeer (COLONEL WARING, 
of Ogden Farm, Newport, KR. I.) during a tour through 
some of the less frequeuted parts of Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 1873. 

A series of papers of great interest on 


FrenchLiterature and Paris Life, 
by ALBERT RHODES, with Illustrations by French 
Artists, will appear durng the year. 

“THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND,” 
r, “UIE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” JuLxs 





ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCKIPIIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
hes constantly on So? AL the 
last NEW YORK, LONDO 

and PARIS Fasurons. 


Letters to be addressed, 
P. O. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to a each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
ected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 a Sent Street, new York. 








> 








‘ane’s latest story, will be continued, with its illustia- | 


wns. A story, by SAXE HOLM, 


“ r oa 
MY TOURMALINE, 
begins in November, and will run for three or four 
months. There will also be other Novelettes and 
Shorter Stories by leading American and Eng.ish Story | 
Writers. The Magazine will continue to hold its pre- 
eminence in this regard. The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and 
EDITORIAL PAPERS will, as Leretofore, employ the 
ablest pens in both Kurope ‘and America, HOME AND 
SOCIETY, which has grown in favor and in excellence 
from the first, will be made more attractive, useful and 
valuable in its influence on the social lite and culture of 
the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be still 
further ‘mproved, and there will be greater variety in 

this cpacteent. 
SCRIBNEWS MONTHLY, by the verdict of both the 
E nee os and the Amencan pes, is “The Best of all the 


Month 

The Hight Bound Volumes of Scribner iin an 
illustrated Library of more than 6,000 oc 8, 
—_ coutain more Jen a Dozen Splendid Serial ‘Stories, 
nearly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a Thou- 
sand Sepa.ate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
Reviews, embelished wih nearly 7'wo Thousand Illustra- 
tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earlier 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 
in connection with subscriptions. No other opportunity 
will probably ever be given to get complete sets of this 
unrivaled Monthly, the expense of reprinting in smail 
editions being 6o great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. 

We offer the eight vol$., bound in cloth, sent to any 
address in the United States (charges paid), with one 
ier 's subscription, for $20; the same (charges not paid), 

16. The eight vols., in extra library style marble sides 
and marble edges—and a subscription, for #25; or if sent 
(charges not paid), $20. 

The Postage on all New Subscriptions will be Prepaid 
by us. The Subscription Prive of Seribner’s Monthly is 
$ia year, Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas, $7. 


SCRIBNER & Co 
654 Broadway, New York. 


——— 
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most beautiful in 


A TE! liberal, 
\ E , 
A |Phitharmonic 

: Bs ty and 
ORGANS seine eREAl 


made, and combine PURITY ¢ VONCuNe 
me ren vee ame of tone. Suitable for 


Lo RC or MUSIC HALL. 
WATERS’ Now Scal PIANOS 
have - 4s ower ania ey nging tone, 





wheal Pitre cmonts, and 
BEST PLANOS MADE. Thewe and 
*inNos ore Warrant or 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW forcash or part cash, 
and balance in tmonthiy or quarterly pay- 
d instruments taken 
in exchange, AGENTS WANTED ix ev 

County infie U. S.and Canada. A libera 
discount (0 7 achers, Ministers,Churches, Schools , Lodges, 
ec, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, “ 
HORACE WATERS & SON 
A8t 1 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 


Gre the 
































TL’ CO: vCnha0 PARLOR ORGANS - 


HAIR DYE. 


| BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 

| did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
| Harmless, reliable, inst No 

| no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 


W. A Batebelur’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y- 
Oil 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing 








for beauti- 
fying and 
e Breath. 
W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or. Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, 
without them. Sold at the 4 ‘ne 
druggists. 


, No. 16 ‘Bond Street, New York, and My all 
As ‘for them. 














THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


‘waoieee MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873 


The Hiauest Orpen or ‘‘ Mepat.” AWARDED aT 
THE Exposirion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Highe 
ize. 


A FEW Goop REASONS 

1.—A New Invention Tuoroveny Trstep and secure 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect tock stitcn, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Nowenxss and Rapip—bes 
combination of qualities. 

4.— DunasLe—Kuns for Years without Kepairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Vesign Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
Stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam: 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, whick 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our nea 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

8.—Consraverion most careful and Finisuep, It is 
manufactured by the mos¢ skillful and expertenved mechan= 
tes, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION, 
N. Y. New York Office NO. & MADISON SQUAKL 
(Kurre’s Burro), 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-EFland and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


ween Waitew: nnd Nassar Streets, NEW YORK, 





EF Sent hone and laid free of eharge._ gry 


EDUCATION. 
CRARLIEK INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Pupils prepered for 
Annapolis, Scientific 
ry for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. a languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and one. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpa: for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on Sentember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 











MOUNT WASHINGTON). 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 
Re 


from this Institute in 
French, German, Spani 

ish Branches thoroughly 
ddle or Senior and Post 


os, and at the Institute. 


upils of all ages for Business or Colleze. 
‘EMBER lath, 1874. 


p.. last. are 5 
Mathematics, ana al. 
taught io Primary, Junior, 
Graduate ae. 

_ Gar Cirer it 





~| Cottage ‘Hill College ; $300 per annum, 
Church Bearding &chul for Girls at York, Pa, 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 11th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererxnces: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 

Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT sT. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N.Y, 

Tuts INsTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 


THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 

















bany, commanding a fine view of the/a. 


Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into tw: 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in J + 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175 


Music Forri@n LanouaGes anpD Drawing FOR* 
EXTRA ' HARGES 
For further information apply to the Mormer Surenior. 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER C.UN'Y, N. Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforis; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y- 


A first-class BoarpinG Scuoor FoR Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
heathy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED 


Mount Pleasant Military ota: 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Moderr 
Lan ages, Klewentary, Mathematical 

English Studies and Natural Science 
Cleees are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 











oughly Organised Mili Department 
Riding Scheel with Well-Trained Horses 
Cymnasium 


Wl re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16,74 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING &:NG, N Y. 





INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broadway, v. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements ¢ of Section 12 of its Charter : 














4 Pr Jarl, 
I873.sseeeeecseresesnnae conse $100,395 77 
received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive... 736,774 40 
‘Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on .~ argo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 


OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked va as earned Gung peed 


and 


$745,623 39 





je ey less Bevin 24308 2 e 
urin; same ryt 9 
FR nant ger 9 
THE COMPANY HAS =. > ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank.. 

Jnited States and ‘other stocks. oe “00,805 

ans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 0 


——-——_ $719.993 11 
remium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 117 087 04 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 
estimated at.... cecccccses 





Total Assets.... sees eeseeeee $1,001,220 08 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
to the hol 


tificates of profits will be paid ders thereof, or 
their lega} representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid im cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the Srd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. ‘Ihe certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeem 

A dividend in Scrip of THIRtCY-FIV® PER 
CEN t. 13 declarca on the amount of Earned jumes 
or the year —* December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participa’ Certificates for which will be is~ 
ued on and after If TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 


a. o. RICHARDS, 
BARNES, 
War, T BLODGETT 


DG 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, 


FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
. BRUCE, LARK, 
\LBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. Dz FOREST 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


Tuomas Hare, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHLIL TREET, \. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STAT MENT — - E AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31s f 873, is 
in conformity with the pro /i:ions of its pw La 
Premiums outstandin, Bist, 1872. $323.3e7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873....... 627 3s 


os seceeeccecces$l,7 33,994 96 









Total Premiums..... 


Poanieme marked off as earned from Jan- 
Ist to December 3ist, 1873 woeess $1,497,054 98 
Pat during the same )eriod : 
Losses, Expense-, Commissions 
Re Insurance and iuterest. mshaI6 88 88 
Return of tremiums........+++ 336 02 
Paid to Policy Holdere as an 
equivale t for scrip dividend 
aud Ju y interest on stock ... $5,925 77 
the Asses of the Company on the 3ist De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in eee et pe 44,118 O1 
Unite! States, State and 
Loans on Sree - secceceveeces se 295,444 OU 
Interest on Investments due see cesceveccece 4,209 50 
Pr.minm Notes and Pvemiums in co} 
collection .. «+. evccceessees 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and silvage ‘due the com: company.. 45,620 Qu 
$1,018,054 44 


RESOLVED, that a cemi-am: ual dividend of FIVE (5 
PES CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
February next. 

TRUSTEES: 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L. om 
a 


JAMES FREFLAND, 
3AMUL!. WILLE 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, OHN ?, WOO. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
VILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

As. D, . +-O08E?7H SLAGG. 
<LLWOOD Wa A FDWARD MEKRITT, 

COLDEN MURRAY DANIEL T, WILLETS, 

‘UWNSEND SCUDDER, 1. EDGERTON, 
sAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY B. KUNRARDT 
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[From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 
Taking the Veil. 


The veil was taken. And her calm pale face 
Smiled sadly op me as she sa‘d good-bye; 

No quiver on the lip my gaze could trace, 
No ‘ear drop glistened in her young bright eye. 


"Twas the black veil. And yet I could not see 
Upon that radiant face one sign of sorrow, 
She parted; just as oft she’d saic to me, 
** ll meet you at the same place, dear, to-morrow.” 


But now the veil was taken. And she said 
With just ber oiden thrill of girlish laughter, 

** Tecan't come ont to-morrow; but instead 
I'll meet vou here, dear Charlie, the day after.” 


And so the veil was taken. All in vain 
i’d try upon her bonnet top to cock it; 
So drew it off, to kiss: ran for the train 
And took the veil—Jane’s veil—home in mv vocket. 


Two hairvins to her chignon fastened it. 
Which very guickly I had disconnected, 

On these incontinent I chance 4 to sit — 
Then how I took the veil [ recollected ! 








(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 


COMING TOGETHER. 

I do not think it quite fair that big men with broad 
shoulders and museles of iron, should always be the he- 
roes of stories. Men of small or medium stature, and 
without any muscles to speak of, constitute the great ma- 
jority of mankind; and as the world does go on, and the 
population steadily increases, it is to be supposed that a 
large number of young ladies are found, who are willing 
to be wives to men who are not Admirable Chrictons. 

At any rate, the present story relates to a man whom 
any of these athletic giants would have contemptuously 
spoken of as a muff. [am sorry that it should be so, 
for I feel that this frank confession will destroy all in- 
terest in the story, toa large proportion of lady-readers; 
but it cannot be helped, because I must keep to facts. 

The Reverend Richard Hallowes was a man alittle 
under the medium height, was plain rather than good- 
looking. and wore spectacles. He was clever for he had 
been a fellow of his college, although this honor was at- 
tained by hard reading rather than by talent. Two years 
after he had obtained his fellowship, a small living in 
the gift of the college became vacant. Several good liv- 
ings being expected to fal} in at an early date, the cure 
of Karslake was contemptuously refused by all the senior 
fellows, but readily accepted by Richard Hallowes. As 
it was worth about three hundred a-year, with a house 
and very small glebe, Hallowes thought it better to take 
it than to wait for years until his turn came fora richer 
gift. 

Karslake was a semi-rural parish, It stood upon the 
confines of the great coal-district of Staffordshire; but, 
although there were two or three colliery-chimneys in 
the valley, these did not affect the general rural aspect 
of the country; and it was only by ascending to the brow 
of the hill that the dull smoke-cloud which ever hangs 
over the mining districts was visible. The miners in- 
habited little villages of their own, built for them close 
to the shafts, and were principally strangers, having 
little in common with the rustic population around 
them, 

Karslake itself was a quiet little town, standing upon 
rising, but not high, ground. Its population was under 
a thousand, but it was scattered over a large surface; for, 
with the exception of the main street, it was a careless, 
straggling place, most of the houses having small gar- 
den plots attached Jt was, in fact, a village rather than 
a town, 

The Reverend Richard Hallowes had not been settled 
three months in the parsonage-house at Karslake before 
he came very seriously to the conclusion that it was his 
duty to marry. He had always been of opinion, very 
rightly, that a clergyman in charge of a parish, to be of 
any real utility, should be married; and he had also a 
very strong theory of the kind of woman who ought to be 
a rector’s wife—a kind-hearted motherly sort of woman, 
earnest in assisting her husband, indefatigable among 
the poor, and a peacemaker to the whole parish. 

Now, out of the ten or twelve young ladies of Kars-| 
lake, there were ‘hree or four who came very fairly up to 
Mr. Hallowes’ ideal!: either of the Miss Stuarts, the doc- 
tor’s daughters, or Miss Herslet, or Miss Penrose, would 
do. There were all quiet, sensible girls; any one of 

them would, the Reverend Richard acknowledged to 


_jof Karslake. 


The Reverend Richard allowed another three months 
to elapse, and was still, to his own self-reproach, as far 
off as ever frem making his choice; and yet he quite al- 
lowed to himself that these were the only four young 
women of the neighborhood, who would be at all likely 
to turn out good wives, according to his theory of a good 
wife; and that none of the others, least of ell Laura 
Hernshawe, would suit him. 

Now, Laura Hernshawe was unquestionably the belle 
IIer father was the proprietor of one of 
the collieries, and she had been sent to a fashionable 
school by the sea-side to be educated, and had come 
back, about a year before the advent of the Reverend 
Richard Hallowes, a finished young lady. ; 

Laura Hernshawe was undoubtedly very pretty, and 
as undoubtedly she was rather fast—the ladies of Kars- 
lake said dreadfully fast; not that they used the word 
fast, but what they did say meant pretty well the same 
thing. Laura Hernshawe was tond of riding, she was 
fond of dancing; she could pull an oar in their pleasure- 
boat on the canal almost as well as her brother; she 
could swim, it was said, like a fish; and she was certain- 
ly a flirt,—altogether a young lady as far removed 
from the ideal of the Reverend Richard Hal- 
lowes as it was possible to be; and yet—alas 
for the weakness of human resolves!—he confessed 
even tohimself that this girl, with her bright eyes and her 
saucy laugh, sent a strange thrill through him, which 
he never felt when engaged a! the most serious con- 
versation upon parish matters With the Miss Stuarts, 
or Miss Penrose, or Miss Herslet; not that he for a 
moment allowed that he had any intention of deviat- 
ing from his original resolve. He only admitted that 
had he been differently placed, he should certainly 
have admired the girl very much. As it was, the less 
he saw of her the better—an excellent resolution ; 
ouly somehow or other he had a great deal to say to 
Mr. Hernshawe upon the subject of schools for the 
children of the colliers, and as to the wants and ne- 
cessities of the men themselves, or their wives in sick- 
ness. After these interviews, what so natural as that 
Mr. Hernshawe should ask his rector to walk into the 
drawing-room, and that he should then sit and chat 
with Mrs. Hernshawe and her daughter, or sometimes 
with the latter alone, when her mamma was abroad or 
engaged ? 

With July came Reginald Hernshawe, Laura’s only 
brother, a year older than herself,was being educated 
at Cambridge; and the following conversation, which 
occurred after one of the rec.or’s visits, shows that 
Miss Hernshawe had no more idea of marrying the 
Reverend Richard Hallowes than he had of marrying 
her, 

“Tt is too bad, Laura, you are going on so with our 
little parson.” 

“Poor little man!” Laura laughed; ‘he is very 
harmless, Regy.” 

“That is all very well, missy. Hemay be harmless 
but I don’t think you are; and I am quite sure he 
doesn’t think so either.” 

“My dear Reginald, how am I to help it? I don’t 
run after him; and if he chooses to come here, I must 
be civil to our rector, you know.” 

“You are an arrant flirt, Laura; that’s what you 
are. However, I hope you won’t do Hallowes any 
harm, for he is really a good little fellow; and I hear 
him very well spoken of all through the place. I don’t 
think you will though; for when he dined here the 
other day, and you ladies had gone upstairs, he was 
explaining to father what his idea of a country clergy- 
man’s wife was; and I can assure you there was not a 
single point of resemblance to yourself. I expect 
that one of the Stuart girls will be the happy woman.” 
Miss Hernshawe tossed her head a little contemptu- 
ously. 

“I daresay either of them would suit him very well. 
Iam sure I don’t care whom he marries; all I do 
know is, it won’t be me. No thank you. When I do 
marry, It will be some one I can look up to.” 

“ | understand,” her brother said, “a quiet Hercules 
who can ride and shoot, and do everything better 
that anyone else; if witha mystery about him, so 
much the better—eh, Laura ?” 

Laura tossed her head again, and said “ Nonsense!” 
But her brother had pretty accurately sketched her 
ideal, for all that. 

The brother and sister were very fond of getting 
into a small boat, pulling some miles up the canal to 
where it ran through a thick wood, and then they 
would get out and eat the lunch they carried with 
them. Sometimes they took a friend or two with 


‘them; more often they went alone. 


Upon one occasion, as they had just started, they 
saw Mr. Hallowes, who was coming along the towing- 
path. After the first greetings, Reginald Hernshawe 
asked, 

“ Where are you going, Mr. Hallowes ? 





himself, make him a very excellent wife; but he had at 
present made no step whatever towards gaining the af- | 
fections of either of these ladies. Not even the gossips 
of the place, could find the smallest pretence for coup- 
ling his name with either of them 


“ T was going back to Karslake. I have just been 
down to read to an old woman in one of our cottages.” 

“Then you have nothing whatever to do.” 

“ No, nothing whatever.” 

“ Will you get in, and go with us? We have got 
lunch with us, and are going to the Hanger.” 


Mr. Hallowes assented, although an inward monitor 
whispered to him that he had better not. 

As the boat drew near the shore, Miss Hernshawe 
said : 

“Will you take my oar, Mr. Hallowes !” 

“ T should be very happy, Miss Hernshawe, but I 
really know nothing of rowing; I never had an oar in 
my hand in my life.” 

Laura Hernshaw’s face, certainly expressed a rather 
contemptuous pity however, she only said : 

“Very well, Mr. Hollowes; you take the rudder 
strings; Reginald and I will pull; [ like it above all 
things.” 

Mr. Hallowes’ steering was litt., if at all, above his 
rowing, and the boat under his guidance made such 
sudden and abrupt rushes, first to one bank and then 
to the other, that Reginald Hernshawe was obliged to 
request the rector to leave the rudder strings alone, 
and only to pull when asked to do so, and to let them 
know if anything was in their course. Under this 
arrangement the boat again glided quietly upon her 
way, and the Reverend Richard Hallowes gave him- 
self up to the pleasure of the moment, and, chatting, 
gaily with the brother and sister, totally forgot the 
injunction to look ahead. From this pleasant for- 
getfulness he was rudely roused by the trgmp of 
horses’ feet upon the towing path beside him, by a 
shout from the driver of “ Mind the rope!” and by a 
simultaneous order from Reginald Hernshawe to “pull 
the right hand string,” The Reverend Richard in his 
confusion pulled the left, and in another moment the 
rope had caught the boat and she was bottom up- 
wards. Laura Hernshawe struck out instantly for the 
shore, as did her brother, knowing that Laura could 
swim well. Laura after the first stroke or two looked 
round, aud saw the rector’s face appear above water, 
with a despairing expression upon it, an las quickly 
disapear. With a sharp cry to her brother, who was 
nearer to the bank than she was herse!f, she turned at 
once, and caught hold of the clergyman as he again 
appeared, “Keep quiet,” she exclaimed; “don’t take 
hold of me, or we shall both sink.” The sound of 
water was in Mr. Hollowes’ ears however, and, with 
the instinctive impulse of a drowning man, he clung 
to the girl, and she had only time to cry “Reginald!” 
before she sunk under the water, It was but a moment 
for her brother was close to her,and seizing them both, 
he soon, with the assistance of Laura, succeeded in 
gaining the bank with the almost insensible clergy- 
man. He was for some time before he quite recoy- 
ered himself, and his first impulse was to express his 
regret for his own studipity in causing the accident, 
and of thankfulness to them for his rescue. 

“Tt is no use talking.about it Mr. Hallowes,” Laura 
said; “the question is, What is to be done? Did ever 
anyone see such a figure as I am?” and she could not 
help laughing as she looked down at herself. _ “I look 
like a seaside bathing-woman. Look here, Reginald, 1 
would not have this talked about for anything; I 
should never hear the end of it. Mr, Hallowes, 
will you please prove your gratitude by never men- 
tioning a word about this stupid business to anyone ? 
Reginald, please give some money to these barge peo- 
ple, and make them promise not to talk about it; it 
would be dreadful.” 

By this time the bargemen had got the boat to 
shore, and emptied it of the water. 

“The best thing to do,” Reginald said, “ will be 
for me to put Mr. Hallowes across to the other side. 
It is three miles trom here to Karslake; tbe path 
leads through the fields, and he will be pretty dry by 
the time he gets there—at any rate,dry enough not to 
be noticed if he is lucky. You and I, Laura, bad bet- 
ter go to that little farmhouse there, and you van 
borrow some clothes till you get your own dried, 
Come along, Mr. Hallowes, jump in; I want to get 
Laura’s things dried as soon as I can.” ; 

The progamme was carried out, and in another 
quarter of an hour Laura was sitting by the kitchen 
fire of the farmhuuse dressed in the Sunday clothes of 
the farmer’s daughter while her own were being 
dried; meanwhile her brother was attired in the 
farmer’s own things, which, as far as girth was con- 
cerned, were ridiculously large for him. Reginald and 
Laura were both rather out of temper, but for differ- 
ent reasons. Reginal was angry at what he consid- 
ered the gross stupidity of the clergyman in upsetting 
the boat and: getting Laura wet; while Laura was 
thinking how intensely disagreeable it would be if it 
got to be known and talked about in Karslake that 
she had swum back and saved the rector’s life. At 
last she burst into a fit of | aughter. 

“ What are you laughing at, Laura ?” her brother 
asked in astonishment. 

“T can’t help it,” Laura said at last; “I never shall 
forget it—the little man’s face when he came up, like 





| wife who of course knew them, to say nothing about 


a half-drowned terrier, glaring through his spectacles; 
it was the funniest thing I ever saw;” and she laughed 
again till the tears came into her eyes. 

The brother could not help laughing too, and by 


‘the time their clothes were dried they had quite re- 


| covered their good temper. Then asking the farmer's 





























THE ALBION. 








their having had a ducking, as it might make Mrs. lof the room, and Laura a minute or two after came in. | py herself; but this former trifling of ; her own stood as 
Hernshawe uncomfortable if it came to her ears, they |She had evidently been crying, and her face was pale|a barrier between them, a barrier which she felt certain 


went down again to their boat, and pulled home. 

Laura gained her room without being noticed, and 
so no one knew what had taken place, except that 
Laura’s maid, on observing the perfectly unstarched | 
‘ppearance of her dress, came to her own conclusion 
that her young mistress must have somehow slipped 
into the water. As the rector had also gained the 
parsonage unobserved, not a rumor of the occurrence 
reached Karslake, greatly to Laura Hernshaw’s 
comfort. 


The relations between the Reverend Richard and 
the young lady were not improved by the accident. 
At the first subsequent interview he made some at- 
tempt to express his gratitude, but was completely 

h-poohed by the young lady,whose quietly amused 
ook showed unmistakably that she regarded the affair 
in the light of a comic incident. This reception, added 
to an uneasy feeling in his own mind that they had 
reversed their proper positions, and that it was a de- 
grading thing for a man to be indebted to a woman 
or his life, caused the clergyman to drop the subject 
hastily, but left a very sore feeling upon his mind. 
Certainly, he thought to himself, Bes Herneshawe 
was not at all the woman to make a good clergyman’s 
wife. It was fated, however, that he should be able 
to cancel the sense of obligation. He was one day 
—— in a lane not far from the Herneshawes’, and 
seriously revolving in his own mind the urgent neces- 
sity of his settling which of the few suitable young 
ladies of the place should be the future mistress of the 
parsonage, when be heard a loud sharp scream from 
the field close by. He ran to the next gate, aud, 
looking over, saw a sight which caused him to climb 
—he was not good at vaulting—over the gate. Laura 
Hernshawe was standing in the middle of the field, 
her back towards him, and her whole attitude express- 
iug helpless terror. At a short distance beyond her, 
a bull was standing with his head down, evidently 
meditating a rush. Laura was almost in every re- 
spect a remarkably fearless girl, but she had a horror 
of bulls, As a little girl she had once been frightened 
by one, and had never recovered from the impression 
She had been out for a walk, and was late for dinner; 
she had therefore taken a short cut across the fields. 
It was not until she had proceeded some distance that 
she remembered having heard that a very savage 
bull was kept in one of the fields through which she 
had to pass. She did not know which field it was, 
but believing that it was the last she would have to 
pass through before reaching the road, she had re- 
solved to make a detour before she arrived there to 
avoid passing through it. However, just as she was 
in the middle of the third field from the main road, 
she was startled by a sudden roar, and, looking 
round, was stupefied with terror by observing the 
bull advancing from the corner of the field where 
he had been grazing. She tried in vain to turn and 
fly; she gave one scream, and then stood in helpless 
terror gazing at her enemy,who was rapidly appreach- 
ing her. She felt her limbs giving away beneath her, 
and would in another moment have fallen, when a 
man ran suddenly past her towards the bull, shoutin 
as he didso, “ Run,Miss Hernshawe,run for your life !” 
The spell which had oppressed her seemed broken, 
and without a moment’s thought, without even know- 
ing who the man was, she turned and ran to the gate, 
not once looking round till she had gained the other 
side, and then the scream which rose to her lips was 
stifled by horror. The bull had for a moment recoiled a 
step upon seeing his new opponent, and the clergy- 
man, remembering that he had heard that animals 
were sometimes frightened in that way, took off his 
hat and waved it at the animal. The bull, however, 
evidently took it as a challenge, for he lowered his 
head, stamped fiercely upon the ground, and in anoth- 
er instant rushed upon the clergyman. An athletic 
man, or one accustomed to active sports, might no 
doubt have eluded the charge. The clergyman was 
neither, and he stood perfectly still awaiting the rush. 
In an instant Miss Hernshawe saw him thrown many 
feet in the air,and fall heavily upon the ground. Then 
her screams broke out loud and piercing, and the bull 
startled by their sound, and remembering his first foe, 
left the prostrate body, to which he was about return- 
ing, and galloped furiously round the field. Miss Hern- 
shawe’s screams soon brought assistance; five or six 
laboring men ran up, and, armed with the forks and 
spades with which they were at work, went into the 
field, drove the bull into a corner, and carried off the 
insensible clergyman. He was carried to the Hern- 
shawes’, as the nearest house, and a surgeon was soon 
in attendance. The rector had by this time some- 
what recovered his consciousness, but the surgeon, 
after an examinatiou, pronounced that two of his ribs 
were broken. This, however, although a serious mat- 
ter, did not contine the rector to his bed after the first 
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‘and sad. 


the clergyman would never break down. How long 


“O Mr. Hallowes,” she began, “ what can I say to|this would have lasted, or whether it would have re- 


thank you !” 


mained for all time, it is impossible to say, had not an 


“ My dear Miss Hernshawe,” the rector said, “‘ there|event occurred which changed the whele current of their 


a painful, obligation to you. I am very, very happy to 
have been able to discharge it; so now really there are no 
thanks due from either side. You saved my life; I, by 
God’s mercy, have saved yours. We are quits.” 

Laura would have protested against this view, but the 
rector would not hear her; and feeling unable to speak 
without crying, she left the room hastily. The rector 
was soon in a condition to return to the parsonage, and 
his convalescence was, for the nature of his injuries, a 
speedy one. This affair could not, as the previous one 
had been, be concealed from the public of Karslake, and 
great indeed was the talk of the gossips over it. All sorts 
of rumors were current, and Laura Hernshawe was made 





exceedingly uncomfortable thereby. The rector now 
seldom saw her; the rumors which he as well as herself 
knew were current, annoyed him even more than they 
did her. Much as he now acknowledged to himself that 
he cared for her, he would not purchase the pleasure of 
meeting her at the price of giving gossiping tongues oc- 
casion to wag over his visit there. And so he kept away. 
He knew that he loved Laura Hernshawe, but he did not 
deceive himself now, at least as to the fact. He knew 
that before this accident she had looked upon him with 
perfect indifference. He was well aware of the sort of 
ideal she would have pictured to herself, and how little 
that ideal resembled himself. As long as he had not 
really loved Laura Hernshawe, he had thought only of 
his feelings towards her, not of hers towards him; now 
that he did love her, he saw that she had cared nothing 
for him—had liked him, perhaps, had been very chatty 
and kind, and had even flirted with him a little, but had 
never seriously thought of him. The fact of this accident, 
although it had no doubt changed her feelings towards 
him, had yet in no way altered nor improved his chances of 
being loved. He was not blind to the fact that Laura’s 
manner was changed to him; that she no longer talked 
gaily and lightly with him; that her color went and came 
if she chanced to meet him suddenly ; but he told himself, 
and thoroughly believed, that this was gratitude, not love; 
and although sometimes the thought would occur to him 
that she might perhaps marry him from gratitude, he 
would dismiss the idea with anger. She could not love 
him, and he wou!'d not accept from gratitude what he 
could not gain from love, not even the hand of Laura 
Hernshawe, Under these circumstances, therefore, the 
Rev. Richard Hallowes began to revolve in his own 
mind, whether it was really necessary for a rector to be 
married at all. He could not have the woman he loved, 
and, after loving Laura Hernshawe, it was out of the 
question that he could think of marrying either of the 
Miss Stuarts, or Miss Herslet, or Miss Penrose. No;he 
really got on very well, and he was not atall sure thata 
clergyman was not more useful as a single man, than he 
would be married— at least, he had more time to him- 
self. Now the rector, clearly as he reasoned, and natu- 
ral as were his conclusions, was yet at fault. Laura 
Hernshawe had long seen that the rector admired her, 
but although she liked him, she had never allowed to 
herself, the possibility of her loving him. Like most 
other high-spirited girls, she felt the wart of a master- 
spirit, someone she could look up to, She thought the 
rector a good man, and no doubt a clever one, and likely 
in many, nay, in most respects, to make a husband any 
woman might love and honor. But he wanted manliness. 
A man who did not ride, or pull, or swim, who had to be 
picked out of the water by a woman, must necessarily be 
& poor cre:ture whom it would be impossible ever tore- 
spect. The action by which the rector had risked his 
life to save her own had altered all this. It had supplied 
the one thing which had been previously wanting—the 
part which was with Laura an absolute necessity. Now 
she felt that, small and wanting in personal strength as 
this man was, he was capable of an action at which even 
the strongest and most courageous men might have hesi- 
tated. He bad put himself between her and the bull, 
with no thought of driving off or frightening the animal, 
but simply to die in her place. Now Laura reproached 
herself bitterly as she thought of the half-disguised con- 
tempt, with which she had received his attempts at 
thanks after the adventure upon the water, and of the 
way in which she had at first, she now acknowledged, 
flirted with him and then openly shown her indifference. 
When a girl like Laura Hernshawe feels that she has 
committed an injustice, she is unhappy until she repairs 
it, and it was very soon real love and not gratitude, 
which she telt towards her preserver. As time wore on, 
and Mr. Hallowes still kept away from the house, or at! 


jany rate, called as seldom as he could, Laura began to. 
ifeel that she had lost Mr. Hallowes. 
keener judges in these matters than men are; she saw| Whien he was ready, and while the men were busy 
that he loved her still, but then she felt that before the | hoisting up the rope which they had lowered after the 


Women are fur} 





are no thanks due. I was before under a deep, indeed | lives. 


The rector was walking in his garden one Saturday 
morning, and for once not thinking of Laura Hern- 
shawe—for he was arranging the heads of his next 
morning’s sermon—when he was startled by a dull, 
heavy, muffled explosion in the valley, and saw a cloud 
of smoke ascend from the hollow in which was Mr. 
Hernshawe’s colliery. He waited not for his hat, but 
ran straight down to the pit. 

Five minutes had not elapsed since the explosion, 
but already the wives and families of the miners had 
gathered round the shaft. Women were there wring- 
ing their hands and screaming wildly ; some sat in 
stony despair gazing at the fatal shaft ; others had 
fainted ; and, happily oblivious for a time to their 
misery, lay unheeded by the excited and frantic 
crowd. Men, too, were og up from the works 
and asking excited questions. It was some time be- 
fore Mr. Hallowes could obtain any information, or 
learn what number of men were in the pit, or what 
was their chance of life. At last, seeing an overseer 
turn from speaking to some of the men, he ap- 
proached him. 

“ There are nigh sixty men and boys down, sir,” the 
man answered. 

“TI have just come from the other shaft ; about 
twenty have come up there, but I fear there is no 
hope for the rest. The rope is down now, but no one 
has pulled it. The force of the fire was at this end. I 
fear there is no hope.” 

At this moment a boy ran up and spoke to the 
overseer. The man staggered back. 

“ My God !” he exclaimed, “the master is down!’ 

“ Yes,” the boy said. “I came up wi’ the last gang, 
and I saw the master in his little room at the bottom’ 
of the shaft; he was talking to Jack Wilkins the 
trier.” 

“Can nothing be done?” Mr. Hallowes asked ; 
“this is dreadful !” and a shudder ran through him as 
he thought of Laura’s distress. 

“ Nothing, sir,” the man said. “ Look there ;” and 
he pointed to a light smoke Heapceny from the 
shaft ; “she’s a-fire now, and she may blow any mo- 
ment. It would be madness.” 

The men standing round murmured an assent, 
Anything that men can do, miners will dare to rescue 
comrades ; but this was too much. 

At this moment there was a stir, and the crowd 
drew back to let a woman pass. It was Laura Hern- 
shawe. Her face was as pale as death, and her hair 
had broken from its bonds in the speed with which 
she had run. 

“I hear my father is in the pit,” she gasped out ; 
“is it true ?” 

A dead silence answered her. She sank down upon 
the balk of timber in despair, aud then rising again, 
she exclaimed wildly: 

“He may be alive still; a thousand pounds to any 
one who will go down and bring him up!” 

“ It is impossible, Miss Laura,” the overseer said ; 
“the pit is on fire; she will blow again in a minute or 
two.” 

‘“‘ Five thousand pounds to whoever will go down!” 
she said frantically. “Ob, men, if you be men, go 
down and see if any live!” 

The men drew back, but one or two spoke together, 
and were coming forward when the women rushed 
upon them. 

“No, Jamie—no, Willie, you don’t Our two 
boys are down uow; you sha’n’t go; I will not let you; 
what is money now?” and clinging to the men, they 
dragged them away. 

Laura Hernshawe sank back upon the balk, de- 
spairing now, for she felt she could not press the 
point. During their colloquy Mr. Hallowes had been 
earnestly quesuioning the boy, and he now whispered 
to the foreman. The latter gave a start of surprise 
and made a gesture of refusal. Then Mr. Hallowes 
spoke aloud. 

“[ shall have my way. Iam God’s minister ; I 
have no one in the world to lament me. It is my duty 
to try, at least. Get the rope ready at once, and lend 
mea thick cap to protect my head, and a flannel 
jacket.” 

Laura Hernshawe had started up and exclaimed, 
“No, no!”’—then she had been silent. Without a 





word she stoodmotionless, while the clergyman put 
the miner’s clothes over his own amid a dead silence 
from all round. 


Mr. Hlallowes was very pale, but perfectly calm. 


day. Mr. and Mrs. Hernshawe had done everything | accident he had seen that she had been only playing with | explosion, for the proper gear was blown away, Laura 
in their power for him, and after he had breakfasted, |him, and that he believed now that, at best, she felt only | went up to him and said: 


Mrs. Hernshawe said, “ Laura wants to know if you, 


gratitude towardshim. Poor Laura was now really un- 


“IT must speak to you before you go, Mr. Hallowes;” 


can see her, Mr. Hallowes? she wants to thank you happy. She wanted to make the rector happy, and she and she led the way into a small wooden pay-oftice 





in person.” Not waiting for an answer, she went out! wanted—yes, she acknowledged she wauted—to be hap-/close to the shaft’s mouth. The clergyman followed 
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her, and closed the door. She took both his hands, 
and stood fora moment still and silent. Then she said, 
“May God in heaven bless you and protect you! You 
need no earthly strength; but if it can cheer you in 
this fearful danger, think that I who wait here to pray 
for you, have two lives I love at stake; that if you 
come not back, I shall be for life widow as well as or- 
phan. God bless you, my own dearlove! Now kiss 
me, and go.” ; 

He drew her to him, kissed her once, and then open- 
ing the door of the shed said to the women outside: 

“Look to Miss Hernshawe, she has fainted. Now, 
men, let me down as quickly as you can; I know what 
I have to do.” 

Mr. Hallowes was outwardly as quiet and calm as 
when he entered the hut; but the men noticed that he 
had a bright, steady light in his eye; that while be- 
fore he might have looked like a martyr, walking 
firmly to the stake, now he might have been a soldier 
leading aforlorn hope. As he was lowered down into 
utter darkness, the clergyman might be said to have 
felt no fear. He knew his fearful danger; he knew 
that at any instant the blast of fire might come which 
should send his body a mangled cinder far up above 
the mouth of the shaft. But he knew now that Laura 
Hernshawe loved him, and fervent were his silent 
prayers, that he might be spared to enjoy the great 
happiness. Then, as he knew by the slacking of the 
speed of his descent he was nearthe bottom, he gavea 
last appeal to God for protection, and prepared for his 
work. Already the smoke was almost stifling, and 
would have been quite so had he not kept a wet cloth. 
with which he had provided himself before starting, 

ressed across his mvuth and nostrils. In his other 
mer he held a safety-lamp ; but the sharp flaring ex- 
plosions within the wire-work, as well as his own difli- 
culty of breathing, told him of the inflammable na- 
ture of the atmosphere around him. Now he was at 
the bottom, and his great fear was that he might find 
the entrance to the workings closed by the falling de- 
bris. To his great joy he found it comparatively clear, 
and he then extinguished the lamp—the danger from 
which was enormous—his instructions being so clear 
that he needed it ne longer. So stifling did he feel the 
air that he lay down and crawled along upon his 
breast—it was but a few paces; then he felt a door. 
He gave a low muffled cry, which was answered by a 
dull knockirg within. 

Thank God! Mr. Herns hawe was alive,sheltered in the 
small room from the violence of the first blast. The 
thoughts of Laura’s delight gave a new strength to him, 
and revived the consciousness which had a moment be- 
fore seemed fast deserting him. Feeling upon the ground, 
he found that some pieces of the roof had fallen and 
blocked the door. With a short prayer for strength, he 
began to remove them: several times he desisted, and 
lay almost insensible, but each time the thought of Laura 
seemed to call him back to life. As he removed the 
last piece, and felt the door pushed open from within, 
life seemed to leave him, and he became unconscious. 

Terrible was the suspense upon the surface after the 
clergyman had disappeared. Very rapidly the men let 
the rope slip through their fingers. Every moment was 
worth a life, for at any instant they might hear the low 
rumbling sound, followed instantly by a rush of flame, 
of stone, and of all that remained of the brave man who 
had ventured down. No one spoke. In spite of the 
danger, one of the men leaned over the shaft, and his 
raised hand and attentive eye showed that the Jight still 
burned. More slowly now the ~ was run out, for they 
knew he was near the bottom, which might be so filled 
with rubbish that even a foothold might be impossible. 
The light had dissappeared, now lost in the thick vapor ; 
but still the rope ran out. Presently it stopped. Now 
was the question, was he insensible already? The men 
stood by the rope ready to run it over the sheaf as 
quickly as possible, and all stood breathless. In a mo- 
ment there was a faint but decided jerk of the rope. 

“ Thank God !’ broke from all standing round; and the 
rope was elacked to allow the adventurer to proceed into 
the workings. At this moment a fresh spectator was 
added to those round the shaft. Laura Ilernshawe had 
recovered from her fainting, and had refused to listen to 
the prayers of the woman to stop where she was until 
the resultwas known. She had listened as if she had 
not heard, and then had risen and walked in among the 
group, who separated at her approach. She neared the 
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A sharp spasm of anguish passed over her face, then 
her lips moved. “One minute more!” It seemed an 
age. It passed; and then the overseer reluctantly, for 
the intense anguish of the silent face awed him, gave 
signs to the men to prepare to hoist. Just at this mo- 
ment one of the men exclaimed, “She shakes!” There 
was a pause, and then a stronger pull. A deep sup- 
pressed cheer, or rather ejaculation, broke from the 
throng. 

“Quick, lads! quick, but steadily,” the overseer cried, 
and the rope ran quickly over the sheaf. 

There were too many willing hands attached to it for 
any to be able to say whether one or two bodies were 
attached. It was a moment of fearful suspense. Laura 
had risen now, ond stood with both hands pressing her 
hair back from her temples. Her breath came in short 
gasps, and her figure swayed twoandfro. Each moment 
the men who had ‘quietly stationed themselves upon each 
side of her, thought she would fall. Fast the rope runs 
over the sheaf; and now the overseer, who is peering 
over the pit, exclaims; 

“T see him, I see him! Thank God, there are two! 
Steady, men, steady! they are both insensible. It is 
the master sure enough.” 

Now ready hands lift the bodies from the shaft; and 
the doctor, who has been standing in readiness, puts his 
ear to their hearts. “Thank God, they are both alive !” 
Despite their own dead in the pit, a cheer broke from all; 
and Laura Hernshawe fell insensible by the side of the 
rescued men. ) 

It isayear since the great pit-explosion at Karslake. 
The rector is now amarriedman. The lady driving him 
in his pretty pony-carriage is his wife, and a prettier 
and happier woman isnot to be found in the midland 
counties, nor one more proud of her husband; and as for 
the rector, he has come to look upon his early theories 
as ridiculous delusions; and is now ready to affirm that 
a woman makes not one bit the worse clergyman’s wife 
for being able to ride and to swim, or even to pull an 
oar upon the river. 


Ore 2 
Tue latest addition to the Jardin d’Acclimation, in 


Paris, is a pair of running oxen from Ceylon. The animals are 
small, but strong and active, and travel long distances at a swift 
and regular pace. 


In the Rolls Court, in London, on November 3rd, an 
interim injunction was applied for against the lessee of the Royal 
Pomona Gardens, near Manchester, restraining him from send- 
ing up rockets, pyrotechnic ball or other fireworks, which 
might endanger the plaintiff's (Mr. Reilly's) saw milisx, distant 
therefrom only some 200 yards. It was stated that there was 
some £70,000 worth of tin ber stacked on the plaintiff's premises, 
No injunction was asked for in respect of what are called 
‘ground fireworks.” An order was after some discussion 
agreed to, restraining the defendant letting off or permitting to 
ascend any rockets or other pyrotechnic devices or contrivances, 
which, or the sparks from which, might fall on the plaintiff's 
premises and endanger the timber thereon. 











American Fish ror Enoitanv.—The London corre- 
spondent of the Liverpool Daily Courier writes as follows: ‘} 
may repeat a statement made on scientific authority that arrange- 
ments have been made for placing on board one of the steamers 
running betweea Liverpool and New York one of the ‘*‘ American 
aquarium cars,” afaewly-invented contrivance for transporting live 
fish, which has succeeded very well in long overland journeys, 
and by weans of which it is hoped to effect a useful inter- 
change of living fish of varions kinds between tbis country and 
America. There are many fish which might with benefit be in- 
troduced into Fngland, and we at the same time might transport 
to the other side of the Atlantic some varieties of fish which ure 
not found there. [I suppose the multiplication of marine aqua- 
ria in English towns has stimulated this invention,” 





MarriaGe unprk Drrricutties.—The Birmingham papers re- 
port that the Wednesbury parish church was on November Ist, 
the scene of a wedding, solemnized—if there could be any 
solemnity in such a display of excited feeling as took place 

under circumstances of a very exceptional character, and pain- 
ful to all concerned. The bridal pair were Mr. Adam Smith, 
described as a chemist, of Great Hampton street, Birmingham, 
and Miss Emma Prichard, daughter of “r. Thomas Pritchard, 
tubemaker. Wednesbury. Long before the hour fixed for the 
cerewony immense crowds of people began to assemble, and 
immediately upon the opening of the doors, the church was 
tbronged with spectators, it being compnted that at least 2,000 
persous were within the building, mm addition to, perhaps, as 
many more outside. On the arrival of the wedding party, the 
bridegroom was received with h: otings and other strong manifes- 
tations of indignation, excited, as 1t soon appeared, by a report 
that he had played the part of a false and fickle lover, under very 


A Poem by Allan Ramsay. 


Mr. R. B. Boswell has published the following poom, which 
Allan Ramsay wrote to his ancestor, Dr. Joha Boswell, the un- 
cle of Johnson's biographer: 

To Docror Boswett, 
With the two volumes of my Poems. 
These are the flowing from my Quill, 
when in my youthful days 
I scamper'd o'er the Muses’ Hill, 
and panted after praise. 
Ambitious to appear in print, 
tay Labour was delyte, 
Regardless of t»e envious Squint, 
or growling Critick’s Spite. 
€ While those of the bust ‘aste & Bence 
ivdulg'd my native fire, 
it bleezed by their benevolence, 
and heaved my genius higher. 
Dear Doctor Boswell, such were they, 
resembled much by you, 
whose favors were the genial Tay 
by which to fame | grew. 


From my first setting out in Rhime, 
neer forty years have wheeld, 

Like Israel's sons, so long a Time 
through fancy's wiles l’ve reeled. 

May propitious by me stand, 
since it is all my claim, 

as they enjoyed their promised land, 
way | my promised fame. 

While Blythness then on health attends, 
and love on Beuutys young, 

my merry Tales shall have their friends, 
and Sonnets shall be sung. 


r. your humble Servt 


Avtan Ramsay. 
From wy Bower on the Castle 


Bank of Edinburgh, March the 10th, 1747. 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. Il. 


DOVER CASTLE. 


THE HISTORY. 

Dover castle—from its commanding position, great 
extent, its fortifications, and admirable site—is an ob- 
ject of great historic interest, intimately blended with 
the annals of England from the period of the Roman 
invasion downwards. Its antiquity is almost. beyond 
precedent. if not wholly so, the oldest portion being 
the Roman Pharos, or watch-tower, at the top, and 
forty feet in height, an object to be distinctly seen far 
and near, and the date of whose erection is put down 
as A. D. 53. 

The castle situated on a lofty hill, or rathera bold 
cliff of vast extent, rises boldly and abruptly to the 
north of the town itself, while on the banks of a small 
river running through the valley, are the pleasant vil- 
lages of Charlton, Buckland, Crabble and Rever, this, 
river passing through the town, enters the harbor, and 
thence discharges itself in the sea. 

The building of the castle itself has been tradition- 
ally attributed to Julius Cesar, though a fortress 
might have been erected in the{time of Claudius, while 
the name of the builder of the Pharos, is Ostorius 
Scapula, and was then esteemed the lock and key, the 
defence and safety of the kingdom. Its walls com- 
prehended an area of thirty-five acres; and specimens 
of Roman, Saxon and Norman architecture—besides 
large additions and alterations of a more modern date 
—are to be met with in pleutiful abundance. The Ro- 
man fortifications crowning the hill are bounded by 
the deep ditch enclosing the space which encloses the 
church and the octagonal watch tower. Boyond this 
limit no trace of the Roman architect is found. 

The aspect of the hill, when Cwsar first landed in 
England, besides its being the nearest part of Britain 
to the opposite shore, naturally enough suggested the 
erection of a fortification thereon ; a small garrison 
could easily defend it, and keep command over the 
harbor for the landing of reinforcements, or secure a 
retreat from thence to their ships in the event of be- 
ing dislodged on the landward side 

Aulius Plautius (in the age of Claudius) established 











agzravated circu stanc.s. Before the ceremony commenced a} 
conveyance and pair drove up from Birmingham, containing | 
two ladies and two gentlemen, and the distressed appearance | 





edge of the shaft and then without a word dropped upon 
her knees, and with her face pale as marble, her lips 
moving in prayer, but no sound issuing from them, she 
watched the mouth of the shaft. 


and passionate grief of one of the former at once pointed her ont! 
to the crowd as the discarded one. ‘Lhe church door had been | 
closed against her and her friends, but, taking advantage of its | 
being re-opened to admit one of the officials, they obtained ad- 

mission. A few jadicious words from the clerk (Mr. Parkes) oa| 
to the serious consequences of ** br wling’ in church, subdued | 


his colony of tried veterans here, long before the in- 
terior of the country became dotted with fortresses. 
The Pharos or watch tower of Scapula was used by 
the Romans for the simple purposes suggested by its 
name only; while there are evident marks of design 
showing that the Normans applied it to defensive pur- 
peses—windows converted into loopholes, and other 
specimens of the convertability of the tower, by addi- 


All was hushed around now; the women had ceased | their excitement, and revtrained theirindignation somewhat, but|tion to its strength, and such forms of adaptation as 
their wailing cries, and for a moment forgot their own |#* the ceremony went on the principal of the two ladics passion : 


grief in the terrible interest of the scene. 
pathy for her overpowered fora time the thought of 


their own woe. One minute, two,fthree passed; and then|seemed abont to burst into an angry shout, when the clerk | 


the men began to murmur among themselves that the 
clergyman must long ere this be insensible, and that 


Their sym-| 


ately declared, her tears flowing freely all the time, that she, for 
years, had been to the man who stood at the altar, asa 
\wite. A murmnr of sympathy ran throngh the auditory, and 


jagain interposed and comparative quiet was restored. With 
| sneb an accompaniment as this, and others of a like character, 
\ it may be imagined that the wedding ceremony was a trying or- 


they ought to bring him up before tne dreaded explosion | deal to both bride and bridegroom, especially the former On 


came. 
spoke. 


Anotber minute passed, and then the foreman jew party leaving the church a tremendous outburst of groaning 


and discordant noise took place, and not a few of those assembl- 


« It’s no use, miss; he must be insensible now; the| ed showed a disposition to mob the bridegroom, but with some 


choke-damp will have done it.” 


| little difficulty be and his newly made wile and their attendants 


\ got away without any serious harm. 


necessity required, or were suggestod by the exigen- 
\cies of the times, besides other large and important 
additions easily recognizable. 

One of the Earls of Kent (long after the Conquest) 
\next enlarged the fortifications, and built a strong 
| wall on the side next to the sea, while the Saxons had 
lalready extended the works landward, raised and 
‘levelled the top, and then added a deep, broad ditch. 
‘The first tower built before the Conquest was by or- 
ider of Godwin, Earl of Kent, who was governor of 

the castle, and the noble old Saxon keep was after- 
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wards surrounded by walls and towers. 
together with their towers and requisite walls were} 
continually added, unt#l strength and vastness began 
to give it an air‘of impregnability; and the great tower 
or keep, with its traditional chambers—King Ar- 
thur’s hall, Queen Guasnobour’s bed chamber, royal 
apartments, mess rooms, and the like—is replete with 
all the elements of architectural splendor, strength, 
beauty, extent and vastness, to which the several his- 
toric and legendery records appertaining lend, neces- 
sarily, an additional interest. 

No one better knew the value of this stronghold 
than did William the Norman, when the conquest of 


not then apprehended, since the great rage of the 
strife was as yet confined to the more central counties, 
and the garison at Dover had no suspicion of danger. 

It was not the less, however, that it wes confined 
to a few, and that the few kept the secret well. We 
will iutroduce the reader to the bold and daring band. 

In the town of Dover, close beside the harbor, and 
in the midst of a populous fishing, smuggling, and 
sea-going community, stood an antiquated tavern, 
much frequented, and known under the denomination 
of the “ Bodar’s Head ”—bodar being the title be- 
stowed upon an officer under the Lord Warden of the 


New gates| one it must be admitted; but particular danger was!her value and worth for three months past! She hasn’t 


taken the value of a bale of silk !—silk, indeed ?—not 
the value of a serge petticoat !” 

| Donner and blitzen /” cries Claus Groot—* not the 
| price of a keg of Sehiedam !” ; 

“ Not a markerel !” growled a sailor; which growl, in 
many several forms, was repeated by the others. 

“As for me,” said Phil Garbett, “there isn’t the 
price of an Indian kerchief in my locker.” 

“Tt is not so much what we ourselves feel, but what, 
as men, we can do,” said Master Drake, meaningly, 
glancing around. 

“ But what can we do, Master Drake ?” asked one of 





England was first dawning upon him, and he refused 
to allow the departure of Harold, who was then at 
Rouen, until the latter had sworn by a solemn oath to 
deliver up to him the “ Castle of Dover with a well of 
water in it.” Although an extorted oath may not be 
considered morally binding, still the claims of William 
were very clear and express, and he was just the man 
to enforce them. Harold’s refusal, therefore, to keep 
his oath may be said to have cost him his life. and 
made the Norman power dominant over the Saxon 
thronghout England. 

Although the existence of the well in question had 
long been traditionally known, and the absolute ne 
cessity for such a provision was also clear, yet so 
much had its precise situation eluded the closest 
svarch, that an idea of its non-existence began to be 
held; but in the year 1811,a Mr. Maufell of Dover, 
discovered it in the keep, and situated in the thickness 
of the north-east wall near the top of the building, so 
admirably arched over, as altogether to exhibit a 
splendid specimen of old masonry, being lined to the 
very bottom with the most perfect regularity. It has 
a diameter of full five feet, and its depth meas- 
ures full four hundred feet. 

After the battie of Hastings, and while advancing 
inland in order to secure a tortified place of retreat, 
having already besieged and taken Dover Castle, Wil- 
liam put its keeping into the hands of Odo, Bishon of 
Bayeux, his brother, whom he made Earl of Kent, jus- 
ticlary of England, and governor of Dover Castle, to 
have and to hold the same. He, however, fell into 
disgrace, and John de Fleues, a Norman noble, 
became his successor. It was by his orders that the 
fortifications were completed, and made the formidable 
fortresses they since appear to be. Under his inspee- 
tion, the two exterior walls were joined to the Saxon 
works, and continued down to the very edge of the 
perpendicular cliff. He selected eight Tt nobles 
to assist him, who gave their names to the several 
towers which form the internal portions of the walls, 
and are, with very little variation recognizable to this 


his friends. ‘‘ Meu in business may not be over bold, or 
risk too much.” 

“Tl tell you, friends, what we all can do;” and there 
was upon his broad, tranquil brow some peculiar impress 
of power, some well-digested meaning, which was in 
stantly conveyed to the rest. 

“ Hurrah! rouse it out--pay away, Master Drake 
cried Phil; “ only let us know—only let us be stirring 
about it.” 

“ We can take the castl2 /”’ said Master Drake !” with 
a sublime calm that astounded his hearers. 

“Phew! zookeis! ‘ake the castle! beat the garri- 
son! Take Dover Castle, that a fleet can’t reach—that 
an army couldn’t touch!” Such were the repressed ex- 
clamations of astonishment which rang among them, and 
which did not seem to have the slightest effect upon the 
speaker. 

“ Shall we cut our way in through the cliffs ?” asked 
Claus Groot, with some touch of irony in his voice. 
“ Shall we fly up the cliffs like sea-birds, and over the 
walls? Himmel!” 

“That’s not a bad hint, Claus,” again, with the same 
air of imperturbable tranquility, responded the 
merchant. 

He was not much given to jesting: that they knew, 
and were silent. 

“ Do you think we might climb them?” he resumed, 
after a moment’s pause. “I have an idea of such a 
scheme.” 

«It’s more nor sixty fathom of rope would reach !” 
observed a seaman, ina low tone. “I have gone down 
among the sea-gulls afore vow, but the clifls go inwards 
when they’re not dead perpendicular, and you want some 
stouter belaying pins than we can find, to keep the cord 
from swinging like reef-points in a gale.” 

“Three hundred feet hand over fist,” murmured 
Philip, “is no joke. What d’ye say, skipper?” address- 
ing the Captain. 

‘ “Master Drake hasn’t finished yet,” replied Captain 
Bredonstone, laconicully; ‘ and I’m listening.” 

“To take the castle in any possible way would be a 
service to the Parliament, of the importance and value 
of which it is scarcely possible to calculate. Who of 
you will assist me to doit?” And the kindling eyes 
went round, glancing with an electric meaning upon 
every face. 

“T,” and “I,” and “J,” ran round from one to the 
other of the listeners; and the brown, earnest faces light- 
ed up with an answering enthusiasm. 

“ It will be something to be spoken of in England when 
it is done,” said one of Master Drake’s merchant friends. 
“ But if we fail di 

“ Let us try, first of all,” said Philip Garbett. 
us hear the plan.” 

“IT have a hundred fathom of tried cord,’ interposed 
Drake, “ knotted, looped, ready prepared. Numbers are 
not wanted; a bold few the better. The garrison is but 
small, and keep aslack watch. The truth is, I have 
had an idea of this atten pt for some time past.” 

“Well,” said another, ‘‘and what next ?” 

“We may want two or three light ladders, some light 
cord, every man with a trusty musket, and so many 
rounds of shot; and the face of the cliff is the very place 
to make the attempt, since that side of the castle is al- 
most unguarded.” 

‘Why, Master Drake,” said the skipper, thoughtfully, 
“it’s no very difficult matter for a seafaring hand, who 


Cinque Ports, and which ancient title is yet retained; 
his powers within the limits and district of the castle 
are too ample to be here discussed. k 

The “ Bodar’s Head”— indifferently, corrupted irito 
“ Body,” and even “ Bogy”—was a house held in esti- 
mation by some of the merchants and tradesmen of 
the town, who were in any way connected with salt 
water and its commerce. Here they met captains, 
skippers, pilots, foreign agents—even political agita- 
tors, spies, Jesuits, and the like; and here, very late 
one evening in the latter part of the month of July, 
1642, a group of men were met in a cosy back parlor, 
maintaining a low, half-whispered tone of conversation, 
and exhibiting a general earnestness of manner. 

The first speaker was a man of some thirty-four or 
five years of age, dressed in the quiet manner betok- 
ening the citizen of the period. He was a merchant of 
Dover, and was possessed of one or two small vessels 
which occasionally traded to the continent and back. 
He was addressed as Master Drake, and was descended 
from that renowned sea-captain, who, in the age of 
Elizabeth, made his name so dreaded within the wa- 
ters and upon the many cities of the Spanish Main. 

Ilis czlm, grave countenance, his firm, yet agile 
figure, the quick fire that occasionally lighted up his 
grey searchitig eyes—the physiognomy altogether in- 
dicated aman of determination, ready wit, and of a 
disposition which might be obstinate, if it was not that 
his resolutions, on the whole, were formed through 
processes of deep and serious thought. 

Two or three grave-looking citizens, by no means ad- 
vanced in years, were seated beside him, and paying 
to his words that attention which their momentous na- 
ture demanded. 

A young man of frank and prepossessing aspect, clad 
in the loose yet smartly-cut habilments of the sea, was 
on his right. He was called Phil Garbett, and was a 
distant kinsman of the merchant, Master Drake. It was 
known, also, that he was a suitor for the hand of the 
merchant’s daughter, Marian Drake, whose beauty had 
grown into a proverb. It was also understood that his 
suit was smiled upon, both by father and daughter. Phil 
was first mate of the fast-sailing cutter, the Curlew, 
owned by Master Drake; and energetically smoking a 
short black pipe by the fire was the skipper of the Cur 
lew, Captain Bredonstone, one of the wost accomplished 
seamen of the port, as bold as a lion, and a fine speci- 
men of the mariner of the period, who knew every sand, 
and stone-rock, and breaker, from end to end of the 
Channel, and who, from the Hague and Dunkirk to 
Havre, Ualais, Nantz and the rest, was as well known as 
was the figure of his trim craft, which by turns visited 
all the ports at stated periods. 

Claus Groot, a Dutch sailor, active as a panther, de- 
spite the proverbial heaviness of the Hollander, toge- 
ther with some half-dozen others forming the crew of the 
merchunt’s little vessel, made up the rest of the group. 

They were not now discu-sing commerce or business, 
moonlight trips, the price of freights, the state of the 
markets, or aught in which they might be supposed to 
have a direct and personal interest. 

They were talking the politics of the period; they 
were arguing the alarming state in which the country 
then stood; and found themselves, obscure individuals 
as they were, as deeply implicated in the matter as the 
foremost men in the realm at the moment were. 

_ “The Parliament,” continued Master Drake, as he, in 


” 


a 

; The summit of the great keep being embattled,hav- 
ing a turret at each angle, the northern one was used 
as a point of observation, when a body of scientific 
men were estimating the distance between the obser- 
vatories of Greenwich and of Paris. ‘This also led 
them to calculate that the tower itself is ninety-two 
feet from the ground, while the whole height above 
the level of low water mark (spring-tide) was 466 feet. 
Tt may be easily imagined that from so lofty a point 
of vision the views obtained must be unusually grand. 
Those most prominent are the North Foreland, the 
point beyond the light-house, Ramsgate, Sandwich, 
Kichborough Castie, the Reculvers, Dunkirk, Calais, 
the hills beyond, and Dungeness point and the light- 
house. 

Without troubling our readers further about the de- 
tails of the castle—its increased strength and enor- 
mous works, of a very recent period—its barracks 
within and adjoining , with their accommodations for 
something like fifteen to twenty thousand men—we 
shall recur to one period of its history, when, in defi- 
ance of its proud elevation, its seemingly impregnable 
character, by an almost unparalleled act of skill and 
daring, it was taken possession of by about a dozen 
men, under circumstances which call forth our admira- 
tion in an unusual degree. 





“ Let 


Like most of the brilliant episodes which illuminate 
the pages of modern history, this also was one of the 
memorable incidents of the civil wars between Charles 
I. and his redoubtable Parliament. 


THE SURPRISE OF THE CITADEL. 
THE LEGEND, 
In 1640, Charles and his Parliament were standing | 


sitting. In 1642, the standard of Civil War was! 
erected at Nottingham, and the whole nation was in| 
a tumult; both parties now, having made their sides, | 
took sword in hand, and prepered to tight it out. 
In this particular year it was (1642) that the Parlia | 
mentarians were seeking to dislodge the Royalists 
from all the eastles and fortresses that party were in| 
possession of; while in turn the Royalists were seeking | 
to hold their own, and following the example set, 
taking such strongholds as they could. 
In this same year also the Castle of Dover was in 








common with the others, was smoking one of those 

uaint and quiet pipes, which are now rarely to be seen, 
though a few specimens may be met with—‘ the Parlia- 
meut is defending the interests of the people and pro- 
tecting the proper rights of trade and commerce. The 
King has cast off the mask, and, with his exactions and 
ship-money, which causes us to remain in the harbor 
while the tackling rots—with his aggressive and re- 
strictive laws, that are a prohibition on all enterprise, an 





in open defiance against each other, and the Scottish) embargo upon the ports—has betrayed the trust which | 
army had entered England, the Long Parliament was|has been so blindly reposed in him, and which for eight: 


years past we have been suffering from. I am for the 
party which represents us, and not for that which is a 
dead weight upon us. The King has cast off his alle- 
giance tohis Parliament and his people. I know it may 
be head for head, as it is life for life. Iagree with Mr. 
Hampden, and have refused to pay tribute, in the shape 
of ship-money, and | hear that commissions are going to 
the ports to seize the ships; and the little Curlew, Skip- 
per Bredonstone, may not be long under your com- 
mand.” 

“The devil and his tar-buckets !” broke forth the Cap- 


possession of a Royal garrison—not a very numerous| tain removing his pipe; “and she has been eating into 


has been used to shin aloft in the very teeth ofa gale, to 
walk up the slack of a knotted line—only, d’ye see, it’s 
natural that we should have the rope fastened with a 
double turn at the top.” 

“That,” answered Master Drake, with the same com- 
posed manner, “is a matter that Phil Garbett and I will 
look after.” 

“It begins to look ship-shape, I see !” remarked Cap- 
tain Bredonstone. ‘“There’s half a dozen ledges and 
fissures in the face of the cliff, on which we might plant 
a ladder, and those who can’t teke the rope hand over 
hand, may arrange to scramble up. Your friends, less 
used to this work, might make out such a traverse.” 

“ T’ll see that this is looked to,” responded the mer- 
chant, ‘The day after to-morrow wi! %c the first of 
Augest. I find, too, that the night will be dark—there 
will be no moon. Do you think, skipper, you could warp 
out the Curlew to within a few fathoms clear of the surt, 
and drop ancher for us in good shoal water? A line and 
plummet will band up to the cliffall that will be wanted, 
and Phil here will see to that; and, if he follows my in- 
structions, I have no fear for the result.” 

“The Curlew will float in a dinner dish, for 
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any draught of water she requires,” replied the skipper; out of the number of those a 
while between he and Garbett taere had passed a all, and that he might not cause 
meaning ,look significant of the fullest confidence grief or anxiety on his account. 

and determination. “She lies handy at the mouth of 


the harbor, and could runout with the afternoon ebb for 
a catch of fish, and make a run in and anchor within a 
biscuit’s throw of the plummet line; and so take a 
double turn of your szaling-rope around th» windlass; 
it will steady it when the hands begin to mount.” 

“Right!” said Master Drake, whose composure and 
steady nerve conveyed the same spirit to his :ccom- 
plices—“ right! Do you get a dozen maskets cleaned 
and in condition, as many keen hangers, a few brace of 
ships’ pistols, and some cartridges—in fact, I have acase 
of them in perfect order at my house. You know, Cap- 
tain, I can, at all events, send a case o! wine and a haw- 
per of provisions on board my own cutter, eh ?” And the 
merchant laughed a icw, peculiar laugh, which did not 
lack for a hearty echo among the rest. 

A few words farther, some hasty directions, a last cup, 


and a cordial, trusting grasp of the hand next followed; | 


and w.thin afew minutes of midnight the “ Bodar’s 
Head” saw them quit its hospitable skelter, each making 
his way to his own domicile—the skipper with his men 
to the cutter—while Master Drake, taking Phil Garbett 
by the arm, led him to the home which the fair Marian 
Drake gladdened with her presence, but whom Phil did 
not see that night, though the two men still held a 
lengthened conference together. 

“Show me, Philip Garbett, that 1 can trust to thee in 
an extremity so desperate as this may hap to be—for, 
boy, I mean —— my stakes for the country as well as 
better men, and to back Master Hampden in his bold, 
good work—and I'll show thee, on the day I am asked 
the question, I can trust thee with the apple of my eye 
—with my girl-treasure, Marian, as thy wife!” And 
Master Drake, as he showed his young guest to his 
couch of rest for the present, with the instructions to be 
up and stirring early, gave him a final clasp of the hand, 
w:th that strength aud vigor of friendliness which ex- 
presses esteem and affection, as though the same had 
been expressed in words. 

In the early morning Philip Garbett was up and away. 
About nine o’clock the sentinels by the outer gates of 
the castle beheld » vigorous and athletic young fellow 
coming up the steep from the town. He bore on his 
shoulder a coil of strong, tnin cord, and in his hand a 
stout, sharp-pointed staff. This latter, in fact, if looked 
at nearer, and examined more closely, would have 
turned out to be a sharp-pointed borer, used by miners 
for blasting. His seal-skin cap, sea-boots, dress and 
accoutrements, only pointed him out as one who followed 
the ciaring and dangerous occupation of gathering sam- 
phire, or of rifling the nests of the wild sea-birds of the 
eggs, which they deposited in the most unattainable 
parts of the beetling heights, mostly being laid on 
ledges, in the very face of the perpendicular cliffs, 
where, except by means of rope, no human foot could 
ever reach. 

He bade one sentinel “Good day !” and passed on, 
and on, rounding the castle by its outer walls, as if to 
reach some extremely northern point; but, at last, 
making his way to that portion of it which overhung 
the sea, that in its wild restlessness and deep, hoarse 
monotone, was surging and heaving full three hun- 
dred feet below him. 

His purpose was to discover a place into which he 
could securely fix the strong, toughly-tried iron rod, 
which he carried with him. Patiently and assiduously 
he deepened a fissure he found out; and finding, also, 
some stout oaken fragments, whose uses he counted 
upon at the proper moment,he made his arrangements 
for the present—descended the face of the cliff by 
means of doubling and trebling the cord he carried, 
and found out a ledge leading to others lower down, 
to which light ladders could be drawn up with some 
care. Beneath the shelter of the overhanging ledge 
he placed some few tools, hooks, and a small block, 
through which he reeved some fifty fathoms of thin 
cord, having made it perfectly fast, and working in a 
hollow of the rock, which sheltered from observation. 
Then gathering up a few eggs which lay at hand, 
coiling up his cord, and shouldering it, together with 
a stout stake in lieu of his borer—d/jut being left be 
hind—in the afternoon he again passed the castle-gate, 
showing to the sentry the eggs he had picked up, and 
grumbling at the lack of sport, but promising to make 
up for it on the morrow. He went his way down to 
the cutter, and, in the evening, again met in the ren- 
dezous at the “ Bodar’s Head,” an gave an account 
of his proceedings. which were materially to facilitate 
the actions of those below. 

The next day he was on the cliffs as before, farth- 
ering, and, in fine, completing his operations. He then 
returned into the town for a brief period to seek an 
interview with Marian Drake—aware that he might 
possibly never again look into her bright, loving, 
trusting eyes. 

With the instinct of one naturally brave, and engaged 
in a deep enterprise, which was ful] of imminent peril, 
where his life might pay the forfeit, if surprised, or 


their plans should fail, he still kept the secret of his|with breathless impatience, and some misgiving—for 
enterprise from her—first, because to, entrust it to any|the appalling danger of scaling that height, under the | satistactory. 
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ssociated might betray them circumstances, began to weigh upon him with a sense of 
her any unnecessary dread—the ascent was commenced. 
ie : A strong quivering throaghout the length of the rope 
Therefore he was cheerful and animated; aod the a tremendous vibration and swaying motion, added to the 
maiden, on parting with her lover, and blushingly per-| crackling sound—told that at least tour or five men were 
mitting him to take the first kiss he had ever ventured |on their way up. 
upon, thought few blyther, handsomer, or possessing a| To prevent the rope from ch»fing, he had, with true 
better disposition than Phil Garbett, were to be met| nautical skill, made an impromptu “guy,” which bore it 
with. from the face of the cliff, and otherwise aided them in 
On the evening, as before, all met as usual—calling landing. 
forth no surprise, and creating no suspicion—at the| One, two, three, four—breathless—had arrived on a 
P g Pp a ‘ 3 
“ Bodar’s Head;” and it was announced that every pre- ledge below. They had hailed him, and did not dare to 
liminary was over, and that on the next afternoon the|¢limb higher! {t was now that the rope and svaling- 
attempt should be-commenced, and completed, if possi- ladders were turned to use. In half an hour—an awful 
ble, and at every risk, by about midnight. ength of time it seemed—they were on the top, safe! 
Later in the afternoon than usual, Phil Garbett made | _ Appealing to their flasks asa restorative, with a sense 
his way with his cord and staff—this time with pistols in| of terror, owing to the dangers they had passed through 
his breast—passed the castle gate, and bade the senti-|~~the appalling blackness of the surrounding void 
‘nels on duty his offhand, frankly-spoken ‘ Good | Weighing upon them—they flung themselves down on the 
\day !” grass to recover the ordeal they had passed through. 
“Not much tuck for so much risk!” remarked the Every Noice was hushed into a whisper. P 
lsontioed te ble officer Again the strong tug came on the rope, and again 
Tide o bell oe handy lad,” said the officer,” Phil, whose hand was on it, and peering downward, coun 
“and ought to be better rewarded for his daring. ‘I ted the pulsatious he felt, and up, through the grim 
should like to watch him descend. I fancied he must darkness, he knew that a Thess 
have a companion.” — Master ee i. go and - own men, On 
“Not al , sir,” said the tinel. “Th eir account Garbett felt the less apprehension. : 
i aes ane cama anaes like " bird” thet The blackness of darkness, and the wind rising into a 
Fortunately for Phil, the officer who had thought to gale, it would soon be dangerous for the Curelw—save 
look on the bold samphire gatherer did not put his in- that happily a projection of the cliff into the sea formed 
tention into force. Phil, making a detour, also intended 0d ag . — bay. The spot had been judiciously and 
to throw them off the scent of his whereabout, and got to truly selected. 
his post of work unobserved. Nearer and nearer they came, but at last there was a 
Then he fasteved his light cord round the stout hold- long pause. Phil’s blood ran cold. Something — 
fast, and then descended to his ledge, his point of obser- must have happened to stop them. He heard voices be- 
cullen, enon, low; and the stern, deep tones of Drake were heard or- 
Looking over the sublime expanse of waters stretched = those above his head to bold on for +o oe ’ 
betore gg Wns in the commotion of a fresh all wae lost pluck!” muttered Phil, “t's 
northerly breeze—Phil saw the gallant cutter in the|"  ,, . . : 
distance, bearing out the party of friends whom Master | 4 Mais Sunt aheve t' endnioned Deske, a0 by a 
Drake, with some ostentation, accompanied; while two ous efforts of muscular strength he passed man after 
or three seamen earried with them a couple of cases “—- gm wot nd v— ga , Claus. “I 
and some hampers—as though going out for a pleasure ol in anaes qoenne’ he vers af Ces. 
trip. When Phil saw the fairy-like Curlew stretching cannot pass nor hold! Let medescend! I shall fall— 
. m" ” 
away, and bounding joyously seaward, he began to feel I a fall ! I ME va? aid & F if 
his heart beating the more quickly as the afternoon Drak ee ae ee ee 
wore, and the hour was approaching when they should|*"*\*: , » oried CI 
begin to act. — heaven’s love cried Claus. ict 
The Curlew had diminished to a mere speck. ‘She i “e awful a a The ‘h, he amy Phil “Then “on 
is lying to,” thought Phil, “ and they are getting ready, he pe an ape on the Ce pdrolape h “ rm 
and partaking of refreshment. I'll freshen the nip, too, s if oe ig ee — thoes a cin Ao ety “+ font . 
and a mouthful to boot;” and out of akind of wallet |**' something had = islodged from = ee 
slung round him, and containing « number of small but — headlong, went the pe oo A hiff 
usefql implements, he drew forth the materials of a sub- Then paps ed | ormae we “a Bien been 
geal ee with his musket ready cocked, marched on stealthily be- 
Mai jose? . Sg sea, DEAT | neath the castle wall. At one unprotected spot they 
ing fiercely against the base of the cliff, — utter-| fixed them—ascended and descended—seized and gag- 
ance to deep, long-drawn moanings; while in thun-| sed the astounded sentry—passed a second low wall 
seers eran fee ea ting ts pag win gn whi 
8 gre e, 10S) cheerand a discharge of their muskets, the daring band 
restless, heaving breast. “0 made a desperate charge against the guard. 
The long afternoon died away. ‘The stormy, yeasty | Astounded, terrified, the liitle garrison—cons isting, 
“eat —, —= or — — og a nevertheless, of some sixty men, but believing that they 
s emnly, and with jesty m : 7 helmi ty—flung down 
down the Channel, and the cutter faintly heaving into rac = =a age tage: oy po A “finding bis ann 
sight, came nearer and nearer, but stood still, as it|in a state of panic, surrendered at discretion. They 
were, off and on, in order not to arrive at its proposed | hound their prisoners, locked them up in the towers be- 
reagan tye longing ein td ha a frm ne 
loads ees A The sud faded away The eee < by we eat oe 
darkness set in; and at last, without a moon or a star pe pte seen done was to send off a messen- 
overhead, it was as lovely a night as ever a smuggler 5, without delay to Canterbury, where the Earl of 
desired to make a “run,” or that men engaged in such Warwick was stationed with a strong party. By the 
an adventure as they had in hand could have hoped | nox; day he had sent fifty men to reinforce the Parlia- 
for the execution of their purpose. Peering into the mentary garrison and seventy to defend the city. 
darkness below, his professional eye told him the cut-| More forces very soon followed, and the Castle of 
ter was at her moorings; and finally, an hour before | jover remained in possession of thase who had taken it. 
midnight, the plumb-line he dropped sheer down Was| Of the honor done to Drake and his associates for their 
found by a boatman in a little “dingy,” the Curlew | sqdress and boldness—of the union of Phil Garbett with 
anchored just below, and a gentle puil at the cord 


ian-— terwé stowed upon him 
reeved through the block fastened above by Phil Gar- ae Ha pg tay ce the Sosmudiann, 
bett told him that it was time to commence. reverses, and successes which by turns followed, we do 

He began to haul. The weight was considerable;| .5¢ here intend to enter. 

more than a hundred fathoms of rope shortened to! Wo have described how an almost impregnable for- 
sixty by the necessity of knotting and looping, was|tress, was taken by the resolution of a handful of men, 
at last landed on the ledge. About twenty fathoms] 915 dared dangers before which bold men might well 
he released, attached to a line trom the upper edge3} jaye quailed; and so therefore ends our chronicle of 
and making his way up, he drew up the slack,and had | 1) ver Castle. 
the satisfaction of making it all secure and fast enough 
to stand the strain of a ton, when he returned to his 
ledge,and lowered the remainder down upon the cutter. 
He soon knew that all was fast below; for the wind 
whistling by, made the taut rope sing like an AX®olian 
larp. 





——_e ~<—>>- _2-—__—-———- 

Munrrary Battooniu.—A scientific military balloon 
ascent was made on November 3rd, from the Crystal palace, by 
Lord Manners and Captain Burnaby. The latter, who is a mem- 
ber of the Aeronautic council. has invented a machine for dis- 
covering the course of the winds when above the clouds, and 
| Next, he drew upa couple of scaling-ladders for the | concealed from the earth. The asceut was mace for pe me 
lwalls: ¢ »-ladder assist the “e nervous of the | of trying this invention’ and also for studying the geographica 
nea tenis: 30 — poche tee coh ui Mage | appearance of the country as it appears when viewed perpen- 
jadventurers; and with rapid dexterity lashed and fixed | gicularly from the car of a balloon. Tbey descended safely in 
\them where they could be used with the greatest ease. | their balloon at Midlands, Fellingham, Essex. The aeronauts 
| In two orthree times more, he had drawn up as many | were compelled to descend, owin: to their vicinity to the Ger- 

28 ; any | 


| q rats man Ocean, which was only half a wiledistaat. Captain Bur- 
brace of muskets, and safely landed thew. And DOW | aby ¢ invention proved a pertect success, and the observations, 


{rom # military and topographic point of view, were also highly 
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present year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ains- 
worth’s Great Historical Romance, “ Wat Tyler,” 
together with a choice selection of interesting informa- 
tion), ean be had on early application at the office. 








The Summary of the Week. 


The infant son of the Duke of Edinburgh who was baptized on 
November 23rd, receiving the name of Albert Alexander Alfred 
Ernest William. The sponsors were Queen Victoria, the 'm- 
peror of Russia (who was represented by the Czarowitch , the 
German Emperor (represented by the Duke of Connaught , tue 
Prince of Wales, the Crown Princess of Germany, and the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg. 

There has been nothing official received this week in England, 
as to the identification of the alleged Nana Sahib. 

_ The Times correspondent at Morar sends sone further par- 
ticalars respecting the man now in custody at that place and 


supposed to be the Nana. Ina letter dated October 31st. the 
correspondent said ; 

* I have seen the Muharajah Scindia, 
had the fullest conviction of the Nana's identity. He wrote to 
the Viceroy while { was present. He also says that in a private 
conversation, when the Nava claimed his protection, facts wiich 
no one else knew transpired. Colonel Mowbray Thomson also 
declares that his conviction is unchanged. He is now at Cawn-| 
Pore seeking evidence for Colonel Willoughby Osborne, who is 
working bard to brivg from all quarters prisoners, relatives and 
others, who can identify the Nana. 1 have since attended a re- 
examination of the late Rajah’s son’s wife, andof the Nana’ 
nephew, and | have never heard more positive evidence. The old 
man was clear as before. The nephew said, * We ate together for 
12 years. He is the Nana. I did not know him till he was dressed 
asa Mabratta chiot; but then there could be no mistake Dr. 
Tressider's evidence to the contrary 18 very indecisive, and does 
not as ramoured, even refer to surgical marks on the prisoner's 
person. Scindia spoke without animus or onkinkne-s, but with 
modest and dignified firmness, and hea Mabratta chief, gives 
up the head of his race The evidence this morning was ex- 
ceedingly strong.” 
B On the Ist of November the same c 
follows: “ There hus been a furthe 
oner (Che 
protection t 
to give 
that aft 


who repeated that he 


orrespondent telegraphs as 
‘ ‘ r identification of the pris- 
political resident thinks that in claimiag Scindia’s 
b the peisoner did not believe that Scindia would dare 
him up in the very heart of the Mabratta territory, and 
er 18 years of mi:erable jungle wandering from Nepau! 
4 Assam, ge would find a refage among his own people. Tbe 

Tebrattas are greatly excited. I asked whether the prisoner 
was under the influence of bhang, wh n he confessed to 
Scindia the resident replied, ‘0, I can swear to that ; 
he was perfectly sober.’ The resident recommends that the final 
— shall be at Gwalior, in Scindia's territory, six miles distant 

rom here, and by special commission, which admits no appeal 
ag to the Viceroy, as this would produce a speedy issue. 

hea apprehended, the prisoner threw himself on his face on 
the ground and said, ‘Kor God's sake don't! ‘Ihere is no ap- 
Purent motive for false confession but a strong motive for a real 
ooe. fhe Viceroy writes to Scindia very kindly. The strongest 
oneene oe far is Scindia’s, that of the father of the real Rayah’s 
Soadter's ba-band, and of the Nana's nephew. This nephew 

ed from Cawnpore when the mutiny broke out, and was a 
Prisoner for twelve months till his innocence was proved. The 
other evidence was very decisive, and chiefly identifies the scar 
©n the forehead. The Mabrattas are snpposed to be working 
very hard for the prisoner. One has just confessed himself a 

black Matineer,’ and I believe him to have some motive in the 
Prisoner's favor.” 
A telegram of * ovrmber 2nd 
an< bis bitter enemy, has been 
reasou notto convict an 
from the real criminal. A 
his way from Bombay.” 

‘lelegraphing from Morar, on November 4th, the Times cor- 
respondeut says: ‘ The chief prisoner was sent off this morning 
by dark, in charge of an ofBcer and four non-commissioned 
officers, to Agra for Cawnpore. The other prisoner sais he 
wrote the letter for protection to Scindia at the Nana's dictation 
and that the Nana signed it, and was sober at the time. An im: 
portant memorandom was found on this man, giving the names 
of the Nepaul officials, and also of our notable officers, » hich 
Was written at the Nana’s dictation ts convince Scindia. Colonel 
Willoughby Osborne's opinion is unchanged. 
t A Renters telegram, dated Cawnpore November 6th, say~: 

* The Gwalior prisoner has been removed here for further in- 
Yestigation respecting his identity.” 

; A m goof R Catholics was held in London, on 
November 18th, at Willis’s Rooms, to consider the question 
taised in the controversy between Mr. Gladstone and Archbisbop 
Manning. Speeches were delivered denouncing the imputations 
and assuroption in a recent pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees, 
and a resolntion was d 
civil loyalty of Roman Catholis is in no 


cree of Papal infallibility. 


» ays: ‘* A cousin of the Nana, 
en telegraphed for. He has every 
innocent man or to divert attention 
Parsee witness of importance is on 











wise affected by the de- 


Bishops. 

————= Jadvance in the Continental markets, since its last issue, of 1s in 
ER ANNUM, ithe price of wheat. Still the present value of wheat is the 
lowest within the memory ot any living farmer. This week, at 
the local corn markets in Surrey, good samples of wheat were 
sold at the unprecedentedly low price of £1 per sack. 


Government, will cons st of two steamers. 


t 


Tne Mark Lane Express of November 24th, reports a general 


The Polar exploring expedition to be fitted out by the British 
Captain Mar’ bam of 
the Royal Navy will command one of them. he expedition will 
start for the Artic regions next May. 

Late advices received in London, November 19th, from Cape 
Coast Castle, ‘frica, say it was ramored there that King Coffee 
of Ashantee had been deposed, and was succeeded by his ne- 
phew. The change would have the effect of uniting all the tribes 
on a friendly footing aud restoring them ‘to tieir former alle- 
giance to the King of Ashantee. 

From France there is nothing worthy of notise beyond the fact 
that a strong effort is to be made in the Assembly to bring about 
the revocation of the state of siege. The Left are agitating 
the movement, and have hopes of tecuring the assistance of 
many members of the Right. Thus strengthened the Left will 
make a vigorous attack on the Ministry with this object in view. 

In Berlin there is a strong feeling against Prince Bismarck 
growing up, and in the Richstag there is much complaint by 
the opposition bers of the freq: y of arbitrary arrests. 
From Strasburg we learn that th reeent decree of the German 
authorities as to the disuse of French in girls’ schools bas not 
been enforced. It directed that all instruction should be in 
German in classes containing pupils under thirteen, and that for 
older pupils that language should be employed for history, ge- 
ography and religion. ‘(he decree excited much uneasiness, 
many governesses fearing that they should lose most of their 
scholars, while some German parents deprecated the disuse ol 
French, and remonstrances were offered, to which no reply was 
given; but the Government have apparently felt that the regula- 
tion would cause useless annoyances, aud that st was, moreover, 
ulira vires, the private education of children over thirteen years 
of age being legally free from official control. The new mani- 
oipal Reafschule bas opened wifh 200 scholars, 135 of them 
Alsatiane. The first class of the preparatory school, which re- 
ceives pupils from the age of six, are allowed as many hours of 
French as of German, whereas in the elementary schools tke 
former | ge is alt exciuded, and in tha Gymnasiums 
it is being subjected to increasing limitation. 

From Spain we have the same continued yarns of terrible bat. 
tles resulting in nothing. Necthing can sound more dismal than 
the accounts which reach us day by day from the disturbed pro- 
vinces, The belligerents may invent or magnify atrocities to 
justify their own savage proceedings as indispensable measures 
of retaliation, and it is nataral sufferers should make the worst 
of injuries of which they have been the victims, still, when all is 
said, there can be no question that within the districts devasta- 
ted by the war, common huwanity is at a terrible discount, and 
property benefits any one rather than its rightful owner. Towns 
and villages, occupied alternately by Carlists and Republicans 
are mulcted heavily to-day for the contributions enforced upon 
them yesterday. Sometimes they are given over to sack, by way 
of satisfying, balf-disciplined levies for unaccustomed restraints 
and pay in arrears. Royal partisans and Republizans in charge 
of flying columns, do very much whatever is right in their own 
eyes, and confound cruelty with vigor. Men are wantonly mal- 
treated and women insulted, while barmless persons may be 
summarily sentenced and shot on suspicions they have no op- 
portunity of disproving, Nor can we see that there is any ap- 
pearance of matters mending, a though they can hardly possibly 
be worse. It would almost seem that the combatants directed 
their strategy to the express object of avoiding dangerous colli- 
sions. ‘The fieid batteries on either side keep themselves care- 
fully out of reach of mischief, aod when the opposing forces are 
surprised into involuntary recontres, one or the other promptly 
takes the initiative in securing an honorable and harmless re- 
treat. The war bas prolonged itself to the beginning of another 
winter, and there are no signs to encourage us in believing that 
it may be drawing near to a close. 

The session of the Italian Parliament was opened at Kome on 
November 23rd, by King Victor Kmanuel in person, with the 
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From St. Petersburg we learn, that the new system of recruit- 
ing for the army was to have come ivto force on the 13th of 
November. The ,contingént tor the year will be selected by lot 
from the whole able b died population during the last six weeks 
of the year. In Siberia the recruitment will begin a fortnight 
earlier. Every man in the Empire who has completed his twen- 
tieth year is included in the recruiting lists and by a special 
ukase the number of men to be raised for the year 1875 is to be 
150,000, or a little more than the amount of former levies under 
the old system. But the abuses which formerly existed have 
now been entirely done away with. The only people who have 
had reason to complain are the Cossacks, whose desperate in- 
surrection in the Oural showed how unwilling they were to ac- 
cept the new state of things, The law contained a special pro- 
vision in teeir favor, whereby only one year's active service was 
lo be required of them, but under the old system they were 
practically exempt from obligatory service altogether, as they 
furnished a certain number of paid recruits during the annual 
levies, This practice could no longer be tolerated under a system 
of universal liability, and the Cossack: will have to resign them- 
selves to the change, disagreeable as it may be. 

In United States affairs, dullness is the order of the day. We 
have, however, to record a terrible ga’e which, on November 
23rd, swept across the continent from North to South, accom- 
panied with heavy rain, and hail, and thunder and lightming. 
Great damage was ially done in New Jersey and Alabama, 
resulting in an immense destruction of property and the loss of 
many valuable lives. 

The embroglio between the sensation dominies and the theat- 
rical profession, still continues, but as yet spite of heavy blows, 
there has not been much harm done. 








Tux Apion Society of New York City, which was 
inaugur.ted on November 25th, 1873, will celebrate their first 
anniversary by a Dinner and Ball, at Beethoven Hall, 210 and 
212 Fifth Street, on Monday next November 30th, to commence 
at 8 o'clock, P. M. i ¥ , 
‘Cre officers of this flourishing Society are: President, A. T. 
Bilby; Treasurer, F, H. Hallam, and Secretary, F. F. Butler. 





Monpay next, the festival of St. Andrew, Scotland’s 
patron saint, will be celebrated wherever a Scotsman can be 
found. In this City, besides the usual private celebrations, the 
St. Andrew’s Society of the State of New York will hold its 118th 
anniverrary festival at Delmonico’s, where a banquet will be 
given at 6 o'clock in observance of the day. 





In a Graveyarp at Cueraw, South Carolina, is an 
inscription that might, had it been carved on the granite head- 
stone of some Scottish burying ground, have rebuked Old 
Mortality as he pursued bis iabor of love in renewing with chisel 
the half defaced inscriptions on the graves of the Covenanters. 
It rans thus: 
“* My name—my country— 
“ hat are they to thee? 
What, whether high or low, 
Mv igree ? 
wae I far surpassed 
All other men; 
Perhaps I fell below them all ! 
Wi at theti? 
Snflice it, stranger, 
Thoa seest a tomb ! 
Thon know's its use; 
\t hides—no matter » hom.” 





Qvatnt Letter rrom Ape Linco.n—The Binghampton 
Times prints a copy of an origiual letter of President Lincoln, 
now in the possession of Hon. Henry R, Wygatt, of Oxford, to 
whom it was given by the confidential clerk of the Secretary of 
War, soon after it was written. It reads as follows: 
Ex:cutive Massion, ; 
Wasuincton, November 11th, 1861. 

tion. Secr.tary of War: 

I personally wish Jacob R. Freer, of New Jersey, to be ap- 
pointed a Colonel for a colored regiment, and_ this regardless of 
whether he can tell the exact shade of Julius Cwsar’s ye 

INCOLN- 


~~ 


Tue Grave or Tuomas Paine.—We extract the fol- 
lowing from the Utica Herald of November 17th: 

Some days ao a telegraphic dspatch announced that 
* Farmer Lester, of New Rochelle, had obliterated all trace of 
the grave of Thomas Paine, and had plowed over the spot.” 
From many quarters protests were uttered against the alleged 
vandalism. ‘The writers appealed from the memory of Thomas 
Paine, the infidel,to the memory of Thomas Paine the patriot, 
and spoke earnest words against the act of Mr. Lester. It 
transpired that the only ground for ; rotest was against the mak~- 
ers of false reports. Farmer Lester, instead of having destroy~- 
ed all marks of the spot where once the remains of Paine rested, 
had ‘cleared up the rabbish,removed the unsightly brambles,and 











usual ceremonies. In his speech he returned thanks to the 
people for their tokens af affection on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his accession to the throne. He urged on Parliament a 
zealous prosecution of the work of reorganization. Grants would 
be required only for such expenditures as were evidently noces- 
sary, and thus Parliamen would be enabled to establish a 
financial equilibrium and lighten the burthens so nobly borne 
by the nation. Foreign relations were on an excellent footing. 
Itaiy is friendiy with all Powers. Their friendship was a re 
compense for the firmness and moderation shown by Italians. 
The King concluded with an expression of gratitude for Divine 
assistance. 

From Rome we learn, that the Pope has written to Cardinal- 
Cullen, at Dublin, thanking him and the Irish Bishops for their 
condemnation of the address delivered by Professor Tyndall at 


It is rumored that a treaty will shortly be concluded between 
he Governments of Germany and Morocco by which a port of 





The object of the journey of the English Catholic Bishops to 





Morocco will be ceded to Germany. 


Belfast, and dec'aring that nothing is to be so dreaded as) 
* those spiritual pirates whose trade is to despoil the 


b i souls of | 
pted declaring that the/men.” 


set out fonr locust post, nicely painted, to mark the spot where 
the body of Thomas Paine once lay.’ Thus Mr. Lester writes 
to the New Rochelle Pioneer. He speaks also of Paine’s ‘‘ monu- 
ment,” which stands about forty feet from the spot he has now 
|trimmed up. This monument, he adds, * has not been disturb- 
}ed in the least, but, on the contrary, me: bers of my family 
bave, on a number cf occasions, wasued the m nument where it 
| aad been soiled by some malicious person. Whatever I have 
done has been to improve the surroundiugs of the mooument of 

homas Paine and nothing else.’’ ‘This mach we deem it due to 
| say, that farmer Lester, who is stated to be seventy-eight years 
| of age and an earnest Christian, may be resect. i from any unjust 
reproach. Having been falsely represented, i. would have been 
‘as much his due had the grave in question been that of the com- 
/monest mortal. Thomas Paine lives in two characters—as an infi- 
del and as a patriot. The two are distinct. And no true American 
| who honors patriotism and freedom of religious thought, will 
honor Paine the less for his noble work in behalf of liberty ia 
the American colonies because be penned the “Age of Mieason. 
Certainly they are less worthy of honor who pera it their horror 
of his anti-religious teaching to lead them to soil the monument 
of the dead. Simeon Lester finds he can bea Christian, and yet 
wash off the stains cast by malicions persous on (aine’s mona- 
ment, clear away the rubbish that had accumulated over the 
wan Tn set neat posts to mark the empty grave of the great 
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Tom Hoop, who was not only the son of a great man 
but also as a bright and genial writer, died last week in London 
after a painfal illness. He was born at Lake House, Wanstead, 
Essex, England, January 19th, 1835, and was only ten years old 
at the time of his father’s death. He was educated at University 
College School and South Grammar \School, and entered as a 
commoner at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 18 3, where he pass- 
ed all the examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. \ hile 
at Oxford he wrote bis first book, ** Pen and fencil Pictures,” 
which «as published in 1855. This was followed by ‘* Quips and 
Cranks” and ‘* Daugbters of King Daker and Other Poems,” in 
1861; ‘* Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Beep, Rhyming Rig. 
marole,” in 1862; ‘* Vere Vercker's Vengeance, « Sensation ” in 
1864; “ Captain Master's Children,” a novel, and ‘: Jokes for 
Little Folks,” in 1865. In the year last named he was appointed 
editor of Fun and continued to hold the position till his death. 
Besides his contributions to the columns of Fan hejwrote mucb 
for the magazines anc. for other periodicals, including his own 
**Tom Hood's Conic Annual,” and even attempted something 
more ambitious though not with very great success. His novels 
are ‘‘A Disputed Inheritance * ‘‘ Golden Heart,” ‘* Money's 
Worth " and ** Love and Valer.” He oc asionally employed bis 
pencil as well as his pen, and illustrated his tather'’s comic 
verses ‘‘ Precocious Peggy.'’ The early death of his father has 
been often lamented, and the sad circumstances of the decease of 
the elder Hood will be recalled, now that the son has followed 
the father to the grave, dying even an earlier death. 





A Nice Enetish Town.—We take the following ex- 
tract from the London Echo of November 2nd : 


‘*We have made some progress in sanitary reform, since an 
outbreak of typhoid fever is now understood to cull at once for a 


strict investigation of the nuisances which have in every case 


led up to such result. The instance of the town of Darwen is 
emphatically instructive. Forty-four deaths have occurred in 
the place since the 8t of October, and there are now not less 
than 1,200 cases of fever. Dr. Stepbens, Commissioner of the 
Local Government Board, states in his report that a few hours 
snfficed to enable him thoroughly to understand the cause of the 
calamity. Certainly the state of the town as he des. ribes it is 
nothing short of pestiferous, and highly disgraceful to the in- 
habitants. Dr. Stephens speaks of acres of filth, yards with un- 
uacovered cesspools, of alleys composed of cesspools insufficien- 
ly covered, with houses on either side ot them.” Between the 
common road and back yards he says, “it was possible to 
walk for sixty yards between ashpits and cessp ols.” In the 
house wherein the first case of tever occurred, Ur. Stephens 


elaborately traced the water supply, and found tiaat the sewage 


had leaked into it The escape of bad matter had been going on 
for years, and bad poisoned the water. The work to be d ne in 


purifying this hotbed of disease should not be difficult, for there 


ure main sewers in Uver Darwen at least. What a shave they 
should be so unased! In one spot alone (Ruil-court) there 1s + 
mass of ‘*500 square feet of filth seething amid the surrounding 
houses.”’ 


that the Local Board will need a!together to turn over a new 
leaf. 





Eneutsa Missionartes tN Inpia.—The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette says : ‘* It must not be supposed that the English in India 
On the con- 
trary, they have a creed of the most energetic kind, and they 


have no religion, that they are mere destroyers. 


preach it with unparalled vigor an‘ The English 


The scavenging system hitherto carried on in Dar- 
wen is characterized by Dr. Stephens es a farce, and it is clear 


! Al : : 

European Miscellanies. 

| aie - : 

| A Lonpon correspondent states that Queen Victoria 
| has given a large order for Honiton laces. Of late, Belgian lace 
|bas been all the rage with the aristocracy, and the English 
| manufacture has languished. ‘The Queen's order is intended to 
| give it new life. 


| Tux ex-Queen Isabella of Spain is about to sell her 
| diamonds, estimated at a value of twelve millions of francs. 


| They will be disposed of by auction in London, The contents of 
| her caskets have already been rent across the Channel. 


| A scuoot of medicine for women was recently opened 
|in London, at 30 Henrietta street, Brunswick ‘qnare. A de- 
|tached dissecting-room is to be built in the garden counected 
{with the house. A fair number of students is already enrolled. 
Professor Huxley's name appears among the names of those who 
have consented to serve on the council. 

.\ corresponpenT of ‘ Nature” writing from Leices- 
ter has discovered by frequent observation and experiments on a 
common frog (Rina Timporarty) tbat lives in his garden that 
the reptile, when it feels itself in danger, will cry cut as lustily 
asa child, ‘‘the lower jaw being dropped so that the mouth 
stands open about a quarter of an inch at the tip,” This ery. a 
shrill and rather sibilant wail, like the note of a small penny 
trumpet or the cry of a new-born infant, imvariably issues from 
the frog «hen pawed, as itsometimes is, by two or three cats 
that frequent the garden, or if touched by the correspondent. 

Reuicious ToLeraNcE 1n Russia.—A new law has 
just gone Into eftect in Russia, by which dissenters from the Es- 
tablished Church are recognized for the first time in the history 
of the empire. Hitherto their marriages have not been regarded 
as valid, the wives being legallyyconcubines and the children 
bastards, ‘This law will affect about 15,000 000 of people. 

Tue English art world was startled last December 
when a single engraving a tew inches square was sold for 780 
guineas. This was the portrait of ** Aretino,” by Mare Antonio 
Ruimondi, a proof before part of the inscription had been cut, 
and one of the two only impressions known in that state. This 
valuable piece of paper was in tLe Howard collection, and a fur- 
ther selection from the same collection will be suld at Messrs. 
Sotheby's, in London, before Christmas. |t consists chiefly of 
Rembrandts, including very fine 1mpressions of the ‘“ Hundred 
Guilder ” plate, the ‘Three Trees,” aud the large **Crucifixion,” 
the gem of the sale being a portrait, ‘*‘ Jan Antovides Vander 
Linden,” in the first state, almost unique. 


A Book Vatvev at £12,000.—The Dublin corres- 


Tamwerth Natural History Society. Adverting first to the re- 
ligions question, he said that St. Paul's argument in [. Cor.. xv., 
the body in a similar form He rested his main argument on 


the report of 1849 to Parliament as to the sanitary evils arising 
from graveyards. London and Paris doctors sgreed that actaal 





virtually addresses the natives o 


f India in come such terms as 


disease of the throat, low fever, and diarrhoea were caused b 
theemanations from such places. He pointed out that extra- 


pondent of a provincial journal states that the ‘‘ Book of Kells,"’ 


England, read a paper the oth r day on cremation before tie 


was directly opposed to the resurrection of the actual particles of 


Tue first meet of the Rufford hounds in England, on 
November 3rd,at Rufford Abbey, the seat of Mr. Henry -avile, was 
marked by a melancholy incident, which threw a gloom over the 
field. Col. Lushington, as he was in the act of taking off his hat 
toa lady suddenly fell dead from his saddle. He was riding at 
a foot pace at the time, and his daughter was by his side. Med- 
ical assistance was pro ured at once, butin vain. Death had 
resulted immedia'ely from heart disease. The hounds were at 


once sent home after this sad event, and hunting was suspended 
for the week. 


Tne Solkirk, Scotland, Town Council have again been 
worrying each other over the subject of the *' pie” which it has 
been the custom for 400 years to supply annually to each mem- 
ber of the Conneil out of the burgh funds. On the question 
being put wheather the annual meeting for discussing the pie 
should be held on November 3rd or not, it was found that six 
had voted on each side. Provost Anderson declined to give his 
casting vote, but was so much offended at the statements by 
the opposers of the social meeting that he would reconsider bis 
intention of coming forward as a candidate for reelection. 


Surerstition at Wootwicu.—A young man applied 
to Mr. Balguy, the magistrate sitting at Woolwich Police-court, 
recently, for an order to have a neighbor’s dog destroyed, 
saying that the dog Lad bitten him inthe leg, and that he had 
been told by several people that he would never be well while it 
lived. Mr. Balguy said ** That is a stupid old woman's story. 
Jon't believe it. Killing the dog will do you no good, but it may 
do you harm. Keep it slive as long as you can, and if it does 
not go mad you will have the comfort of kuowinz you are safe; 
but if you destroy it you will be in fear all your life that 1t might 
have been mad, and left the seeds of madness in you.’ The 
young man seemed dissatistied with the advice and shook his 
head incredulously as he left the court. 





Gartatpi’s DirricuLties —It is satisfactory to learn 
that the Italians are not without a sense of what they owe to 
Garibaldi. The directors of the principal journais,have already 
held a meeting to consider the best means of removing the 
cause: of the General's distress, and it is said the Municipality 
of Naples intend to preseat bim with an annuity of 30,00) 
francs, Italy cannot afford, in these days, to forget a hero, and 
it is not often that a country has so tine sn opportunity of as- 
sisting one who has him-elf been a toremost helped in 
national progress. There is no question here of political wisdom, 
or even of political opinion.  obility of character and purity of 
purpose are qualiti g not Jess rare than wisdom, and scarcely 
less useful. if only for being the fearless exponent ot high de- 
votion, Garibaldi would deserve something at the hands of his 
countrymeu. But in truth the veteran soldier bas done much 
more than this. It was through him thut |taly’s cause at a criti- 
cal moment of her history wes interpreted to the popular imaxi- 
nation. The country needed the sympathy of Europe, and Gari- 
baldi was a magic word and the magic bas not perished among 
the people of other countries. We trust it still survives in Italy. 

Garibaldi’s present difficulties arise, we are told, from his son, 
who has made a love match in Kugland, drawing bills u on bim 
to pay certain expenses ‘The General had no means of paying 
these bills save by the sale of the yacht presented to bim by the 
Duke of Sutherland, which he sent to London for sais, King 
Victor Emmanuel bought it for 40,0: 0f., and the General en- 
trusted a Genoese broker with the money to lodge in the bank. 
This broker took it into his head to take the money to America, 
and the General bas mortgaged his island of Caprera to the 
Naples bank for the needful funds. The islund is not nearly 
worth the amount advance ', and it seems that some Americans 
have assisted the General. These statements are taken, in fact, 


written by Saint Columkill in 475, the most perfect specimen of 
irish art, aud the richest illaminations, and valued at £12,000, 
has disappeared from Trinity College library. 


Tue Rev. Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Tamworth, in 





these—and his address is all the more impressive because it is 


from New York papers, as they had been kept secret in general 
conveyed by conduct and not by words—* You shall not commi 


mural interments only adjourned the evil. he finali . ; : 
vg Pipe 7 ee in Europe. It is now further said that the Government of Italy 


that decomposition was a far more dishonorable tact than cre- 





crimes, you sball not make disturbances. you shall keep your| mation. intends to propose to the Chamber a pension for Garibaldi, but 
contracts, your property shall be peaceably distributed on your ‘ : wn it is thought bis own hostility to the Ministry, 80 openly shown 
deaths by such and such rules, and, above all, let no one who Memoriats oF Dr. Livincstone —On November] with regard to the elections, will render the matter one of con- 


values his life dare to dispute our authority. As regards the- 


ology and all morals exterior to the region of law, we have noth- 


ing whatever to say to you. You must choose for yourself. Ove 
doctrine we do insist upon; Religion must, for all practical and 
public purposes, be regarded as matter of private opivioa which 
may not only be formed but be changed w thout involving any 
definite external civil loss. We will not suffer one creed to per- 
secute another, or the members of any one creed to persecute 
those who choose to leave it or offend against its principles. 
You must not, however, suppose that we have nothing to teach 
you. Physical science is trae, so true that we will teach it pub- 
licly, although it expressly contradicts and stultifies Hindooism, 
and although the method in which it is taught, and the temper 
of mind which it encourages are practically fatal to other native 
ereeds, and not easily reconcilable with Christianity. ‘I his is our 
English Gospel. We believe in it with the most unhesitating 
faith; we will enforce it with the most unflinching resolution in 
every particular, and throughout the whole extent of the coun- 
try. Whosoever wfll be employed or lead a comfortable life 
must believe and practice it.’ ” 





Tue Late Duke or Brunswick.—A book of memoirs 


of the late Duke of Brunswick has been published. Amongst 


his eccentricities, was his having thirty models of his head, taken 
in wax, each with its appropriate peruke. Each face was color- 
ed and painted differently. When he woke in the morning he 
consulted his barometer and his models, and made his valet give 
hisyw inkled physiognomy the complexion he considered suitable 


to the day and atmosphere. After the revolution of the 4th of 


September he went to Geneva, where his final abode was the 
Hotel Beau-Rivage, well known to English tourists. A few car- 
riage drives, and a few appearacces in the vv nt sc-ne of the Ge- 
neva Theatre, were his only amusements outside the hotel; the 
rest of his day was passed in bed, reading, dictating, and receiv- 
ing visits. He rose at five in the afternoon, and passed several 
hours with his valet, who washed him, dyed him, perfumed him 
with a particular perfume that had to be procured from Paris, 
and arranged the particular wig that was selected for the even- 
ing. His greatest quality was that he was moderate at his meals, 
and sober in bis cups. He affected a particular kind of light 
beer, which was manufactured at his chateau, and which he car- 
ried about with bim even when he went to dine at the Tuileries 
with the late Emperor. He wasa good chess player, and, it is 
said, that he paid an American expert a high sum to engage him, 
Like all men of his calibre, he was very suspicious, and if he 
was called out of the room during the game, he used to say to 
this gentleman, ‘‘ Don’t cheat me while I’m away.” To chess- 
players it may be interesting to know that he always played with 
a bowl oficei milk by his side, and soothed the moments be- 
tween the moves by combing his beloved beard with a small tor- 
toixe shell comb which he dashed into bits when he, found him, 
self circumvented. Chess and his traffic in diamonds were his 
chief employment, and intsigues and suppers with Parisian 
actresses. 


6th, Phillips and Son offered for sale, at 72 New Bond street, 
London, a number of articles which formed part of the camp 
equipment of Dr. Livingstone, and which have been forwarded 
to England from the French Catholic mission at Zanzibar. Two 
egg cups fetched 17s., and seven irou enamelled plates £3 15s. 
The whole amount realized was £28 4s, 


A Penny Bank For Lonpox.—Ata recent meeting 
of the Council of the Charity Organization Sosioty it was reported 
that steps were being taken by Mr. G. C. 'T. Bartley and others 
to establish a Penny Bank for London. The bank proposes to 
facilitate the purchase of Consuls in small sums, to promote life 
insurance, both in the Post Office and elsewhere, and generally 
to encourage and facilitate investments by weekly waged classes. 
it would act as a centre to the many small penny banks already 
in existence. 


Tue law requiring drinkin g places in London to close 
at midnight is rigidly enfurced. At some of the theatres the 
performances have usnally lasted until later. So fixed is the 
habit there of quaffing after the piay that confusion bas been the 
result, a part of the audience leaving in the middle of the lst 
act rather than miss their drink. ‘The managers are abridging 
their pie:es to meet the requireme nts of popular taste. 


Tue Rev. R. Rickard, Vicar 2f Constantine, West 
Cornwall, England, lies in a very precarious condition as the re- 
sult of a singular accident. His church is being restored, and 
the vicar the other day went on the roof to give directions to the 
workmen. While there a portion of the root gave way and the 
vicar was precipitated through the ceiling on to the pews, He 
descended in a perfectly upright position and no bones were 
broken, but the internal injuries were so serious that surgeons 
were summonded from !'lymouth, and little expectation of bis 
ultimate recovery is entertained. 


AnorenT Frrearms—An exhibition of ancient and 
modern weapons has been opened at Birmingham. They date 
from the fourteenth century. Among them is a breech-loading 
air-gun, made by Nock, an Englishman, somewhere about 1760, 
wihch has seven barrels, all of which explode with one blow of 
the hammer. There is alsoa beautiful breech-loader, bearing 
tbe name of Aquafresca Borgia, 1694. There are many ex 
quisite breech-loading pistols of ancient dates, with ingenious 
mechanism and the first attemptat the revolving principle, in 
the shape of a doubie barraled-gun, the barrels turning ona 


pivot. Many of the guns have reservoirs in the stock for ammu- 
nition. One curiosity is a single barreled yun to hold two 
charges. One charge was rammed home and several wads in- 


serted, after which the second charge was placed in the barrel 
The top charge was exploded by a hammer about a third of the 
way up the barrel, and a hammer at the breech then discharged 
the second. 





siderable delicacy and of sume difficulty, not for the Government 
but for the Veneral himself. 





Petition or Arruur Orton’s Sisters.—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Jury and Mrs. Mary Ann Tredgett, who described them- 
selves as ‘‘ daughters of the late Mr. (.eorge Orton, butcher and 
importer of Shetland ponies, of No. 69 High street, Wapping, 
and sisters of the Arthur Orton who has been so much men- 
tioned in connection with the Tichborne case,” have addressed 
a petition to the Queen, in which they declare that the gentle- 
man known to them as “ir Roger Ticbborne is not, and caunot 
be, their brother, Arthur. They say: ‘* Arthur was taller when 
he left England at eighteen years of age, than this gentleman 
was when we saw him in 1868. Arthur, when. he left home in 
1852, was thin, and not likely to become stout, any more than 
the rest of his brothers, who are all thin men, 
Arthur, like his brothers, had a short body and long legs and 
arms; while this gentleman has a long body and short legs and 
arms. Arthur, like his brothers. had stiaight legs; this gertle- 
man has an in-knee. Arthur, like his brothers, had a long foot 
with a low instep; this gentleman has a short foot with 
a highinstep. Arthur's hands, like those of his brothers, 
were long and bony; this gentleman's are short and fleshy. 
Arthur, like his brothers, bad a curved bac: ; this gentle: an bag 
a hollow back. Arthur's eyes like those of his brothers, were 
light blue; this gentleman’s are dark. Artbur’s hair was light 
brown; this gentleman's is dark brown as you: Majesty may see 
by the small lock of each which we humbly iaclose. Arthur had 
no birth-mark on his side; this gentleman, it was sworn to in 
the trial, has such a mark. Arthur had small-pox marks on bis 
face; this gentleman has none, Arthur hada deep cut or scar 
across his face; this gentleman has ro such cut or scar. Arthur 
bad his ears pierced, and he wore earrings; this gentleman, it 
has been proved, has not had his ears pierced, and, therefore, 
he cannot have worn earrings.” Other points of presumed dis- 
similarity are urged, and the petition concludes thus: * That 
uvder these circumstances, and seeing it is very hard for us and 
our brothers, and also a blight upon the prospects of the chil- 
dren of Mrs. Jury and other near connections, that it should be 
imputed we have a brotber a convict for such # crime, we 
humbly implore your Majesty to cause such steps to be taken 
in the matter as may lead to the reversal of the sentence, and 
the release ot the prisovea.” To this document the Home 
Secretary bas replied as follows: 

WITEHALL, November 2nd, 18 4. 

Mapam: Mr. Secretary Crovs having had under bis careful 
consideration the petition, with accompanying inclosures, pray- 
ing the release of ‘Thomas Castro, alias Arthur Orton, alias sir 
Roger Tichborne, now under sentence of pena) servitude, which 
bears the signatures of yourself and Mrs. Tredgett, I am direct- 
ed to acquaint you that he must refase to advise ber Majesty to 
cowply with the praverthe:eof. The phothographs and hair 
are retuened, I am, Mudam, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Henry Se.wiy-lBsertson, 
To Mrs. Jury. 























THE ALBION. 











)From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
Horatian Lyrics. 


ODE X. oF BOOK II. 
“ Rectius vives, Iacini, neque in altum 
Semper urgendo, neque dum procellas 
Cautus:horrescis, nimium premendo 
gz Littus iniquum. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN. 





My friend, you will do wisely do not steer 
Too boldly out to sea - just raffled o'er 
With favoring breezes; nor, with coward fear, 
When tempests rage, to hug the treacherous shore. 
The wise man chooses aye the golden mean; - 
Sate from the pinching cares and withering blight 
Of squalid want; safe from the gorgeous sheen 
Ot ball: that bring more envy and delight. 


The ioftiest pine bends first beneath the blast; 
the Jofiiest tower in heaviest ruin falls; 

The lightning blasts the loftiest mountain crest, 
But secrns to strike the shepherd's lowly wails. 


The well-schooled mind hopes in the worst of pines— 
Fears in the best—some change good or bad. 

‘The same great God who formed earth's variour olimiws— 
The same sad winter brings and summer glud. 

What though the sun of bappiness refuse 
To chase thy clouds—'twill not be alwaysi c° 

Apollo rouses oft the slambering muse, 
Nor always sternly bends the urerring bow. 


When tempest lower, be bold and firm of mind: 
‘ut, when skies smile, then eef thy bellying sail— 
Filled with the breath of a too prosperous wind; 
And, wisely cautions, dread the coming gale. 
——_———-e 


‘The Good | Old Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
Avruor or “ Rooxwoop,” “War TyLer, or Noses 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 


PART III. 
CHAPTER IV. 


(Continued trom our last.) 

“Qh Catherine, I beseech you to dismiss these cruel 
and unjust suspicions.” 

“T cannot dismiss them. They have grown to con- 
viction. Listen to me, Seymour. You know how 
deeply Ihave loved you, and what sacrifices I have 
made for you. You know that I have ever been a 
faithful ol obedient wife.” 

“ You have ! you have !” he exclaimed. 

“JT will not reproach you. I will net recall your 
harsh usage—your neglect—almost abandonment. I 
refer to your treatment of me only to say that I for- 
give you. But my latest words to you must be words 
of warning. I know you are conspiring against the 
state—that you meditate some desperate vine 
against the government—and that by plunging the 
kingdom into civil war you hope to overthrow and 
supplant your brother, Be warned by me, Seymour. 
If you persist in these criminal —— you will come 
toa terrible and bloody ending. warned, I say, 
and abandon them while there is yet time. Devote 
yourself to Heaven, and strive by penitence and pray- 
er to expiate your many and deep offenses! Obey no 
longer the impulses of pride and ambition, which will 
lead you to certain destruction, but give yourself up 
to holy meditation. Will you do this ?” ; 

“T can make no such promise, Catherins. If I did, 
I might not keep it.” 

“ Alas! alas! then you are lost. 
to move you.” 

“ You will try in vain,” he rejoined. 
is fixed.” 

“ And what do you ope to gain, Seymour ?” 

“The second place in the kingdom, perchance the 
first.” 

“You deceive yourself,” she rejoined,with a solemn 
and almost prophetic look. “ Your efforts will only 
conduct you to the scaffold. Bethink you of my 
warning when you are brought thither.” 

“Tam not to be deterred from my course by idle 
fancies,” he rejoined. “I know the risk I run, and 
am not appalled by it. I learned to consider life un- 
certain in the days of your former husband,Catherine. 
What fate may have in store for meI cannot tell. It 
may be increase of power—or it may be the heads- 
man’s axe. But my resolution istaken. I go on.” 

“Heaven pardon you, and soften your heart !” 
murmured Catherine. “ But do not refuse my dying 
request, Seymour. “Tis the last I shall ever make to 
you.” 

“What is it ?” he rejoined. 

* Abandon all thoughts of Elizabeth. Seek not her 
hand. Promise me this !—oh ! promise it to me.” 

But Seymour was silent, and averted his head. 

“ Will you not promise it ?” she cried imploringly. 

“ I cannot,” he replied. 

The poor queen fell backward, and for some mo 
ments remained silent. 

“Have you any further injunctions for me, Cathe- 
rine ?” inquired Seymour. 

“Only this,” she replied. “ Be kind to the little 
innocent I have so lately brought into the world. I 
donot think it will live long to trouble you.” 





Yet let me try 


“My purpose 





“ While I am spared to watch over it, it shall never 
want a father’s love. But you indulge in sad fore 
bodings, Catherine, none of which, I trust, will be 
realized. Have a better heart in regard to yourself. 
You are not so dangerously ill as you suppose.” 

“ All is well-nigh over with me, Seymour,” she 
groaned. “Give me your hand. Mine has been a 
wretched life, and I am not sorry it draws to a close. 
Vainly have I looked for happiness in the married 
state-—in each instance I have been disappointed, but 
in none so deeply and so wofully as in the last. The 
disappointment has been all the more bitter because I 
expected so much. Who would believe that one so 
richly graced in mind and body as you, Seymour,could 





be so faithless, so cruei? Even Henry’s tyranny has 
been less terrible than yours.” 

“ What have I done, Catherine ?” cried Seymour, 
distractedly. ‘ What have I done ?” 

“You have killed me,” she replied, raising herself 
by a last effort. and fixing her eyes upon him, “ if net 
by poison, by unkindness.” 

“Oh! unsay your words, Catherine,” he exclaimed. 
“ Recall that dreadful accusation.” 

But it was out of her power to recallit. The fierce 
light that burnt for a moment in her eyes became 
suddenly extinct—the hue of her features changed to 
that of death, and with a groan she sank backward. 
The unhappy queen’s troubles were over. 

With a loud cry Seymour flung himself on his knees 
beside her, and, clasping her hand, cried in a lament- 
ing voice, “ Look down upon me, Catherine, and for- 
ive me !” 

His grief was real. His nature was not all evil, and 
the good within was for the moment touched. A 
prey to keenest self-reproach, if it had been in his 
power to recall his unhappy wife to existence, at that 
moment he would have done so. 

So overpowered was he by anguish and remorse 
that he was unconscious of the entrance of the physic- 
ian, accompanied by Lady Tyrwhyt, and others of the 
queen’s women. Instantly perceiving that all was 
over, Dr. Hewke communicated the sad intelligence 
to Lady Tyrwhyt and the rest, praying them not to 
give loud expression to their grief. But they were 
too strongly attached to their royal mistress to be able 
thus to control themselves, and the chamber resounded 
with doleful cries. 

At last Hewke approached the admiral and said, 
“ If your highness will be governed by me you will 
withdraw for awhile to your own chamber, and leave 
the care of what was the queen to her women.” 

“JT will obey you, good master Hewke,” replied 
Seymour, rising. 

“Her grace, I trust, had an easy ending ?” said 
Lady Tyrwhyt, speaking through her tears. 

“ A very easy ending,” replied Seymour. “ Heaven 
have mercy upon her soul !” 

“ As Heaven assuredly will,” replied Lady Tyrwhit. 
“A worthier lady never trod the earth.” 

“You are right,” rejoined Seymour. “I discern 
her merits more clearly since I have lost her. I com- 
mit her to your charge.” 

With this he withdrew to his own chamber and 
shut himself within it for some time. At last Ugo 
ventured to present himself, and inquired whether he 
could do anything for him. Seymour sternly replied 
in the negative. 

“Hath your highness no directions to give me?” 
pursued Ugo. 

“ None whatever,” replied Seymour. 

“Hum! I expected to see your highness in a differ- 
ent frame of mind now that you are freed from your 
fetters.” 

“Out of my sight, caitiff !” exclaimed Seymour, 
fiercely. 

“Ts this all the return I am to get for serving you ?” 
demanded Ugo. 

“Thy reward ought to be the gallows,’ rejoined 
the admiral. “Begone ! and come near me no more!” 
On this Ugo withdrew, muttering, as he went 
away, “ He will be in a different mood to-morrow.” 
hether the admiral really felt the profound afflic- 
tion he continued to display may be doubted. But, 
at all events, he imposed upon his attendants,who be- 
lieved that he sincerely deplored the consort he had 
lost. 

The remains of the unhappy queen were interred 
with much ceremony within the beautiful chapel ap 
pertaining to the castle, and many a tear was shed 
upon the marble slab covering her grave. The pretty 
babe she had left was most carefully tended; but 
though the little creature survived its father, it was 
nipped in the bud. 

e admiral remained at Sudley Castle in retire- 
ment for a month, at the expiration of which term he 
returned to Seymour House, accompanied by Ugo,who 
by this time was fully restored to favor. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THE ADMIRAL PROPOSED A SECREL MARRIAGE TO 
TRE PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
Edward had been much grieved by the death of 





Queen Catherine, to whom he was sincerely attached, 


andimmediately after his uncle’s return te Seymour 
House, he called to condole with him upon his loss. 
The lord protector likewise paid his brother a similar 
visit, as did all the principal nobility. Unfeigned re- 
gret indeed was felt by the whole court, as well as by 
the public at large for the queen, who was greatly be- 
loved and respected. 

The whole of the admiral’s large household was put 
into mourning, and he himself appeared clad in habili- 
ments of deepest woe. But whatever external sym- 
bols of grief he might assume, and however much he 
might profess to regret the queen, it was quite certain 
that by this time his chief anxiety was to provide 
himself with another bride, and that his thoughts 
turned toward the Princess Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth was then residing at Hatfield, and thither 
about a month after his return to town, the admiral 
rode, attended only by Ugo. His visit was not un- 
expected, the Princess having been prepared for it by 
letter. She received him very graciously, and after 
some little discourse, Mistress Ashley, by whom she 
was attended, discreetly withdrew. No sooner were 
they alone together, than the admiral, flinging him 
self on his knees before her, and seizing her hand, ex- 
claimed, in passionate tones : 

“T am come to claim you, Elizabeth. There is now 
no obstacle to our union. The bar that stood between 
us 1s removed. You will be mine—mine !” 

“Not clandestinely, as you propose in your letter, 
my lord,” she rejoined. “I will never consent to se- 
cret nuptials, euch as took place between you and the 
queen. On that I am decided, so you will strive in 
vain to move me.” 

“Your decision amounts to a refusal,” cried Sey- 
mour. “Were Ito demand your hand formally in 
marriage, neither the lord protector, nor the council, 
nor even the king, your brother, would consent. Such 
an attempt would be madness, and would effectually 
frustrate our object. You have often told me you 
hoped the time would come when we might be free to 
wed each other. The happy moment. has arrived. 
Why postpone? If you love me as much as ever, why 
should we not be secretly united, and await a favor- 
able opportunity of avowing the marriage ?” 

“ Because such a course would be unworthy of a 
daughter of Henry the Eighth,” replied Elizabeth, 
proudly. “ Asecret marriage brought little happi- 
ness to the queen, your late consort, and might bring 
less to me; but that as it might, I will not make the 
experiment. My hand must be formally demanded.” 

“Of whom ?” cried Seymour. 

“ Of the executors of my royal father’s will.” 

“And what answer do you expect them to return ? 
Such ademand on my part would be treated with 
scorn, and I should be sharply rebuked for my pre- 
sumption.” 

“ Dou you not perceive, my lord, that you are ar- 
guing against yourself! If your demand is sure to be 
treated with scorn, by the council and the lord pro- 
tector, ought I not to adopt alike tone? Ought I 
not treat your offer as presumptuous ?” 

“Princess !” exclaimed Seymour, 

“Ought I not to say, ‘ You forget yourself, my 
lord. You are no fitting husband for Elizabeth 
Tudor, daughter of Henry the Eighth, of glorious 
memory, and second inheritor of the crown.’ This is 
what | ought to say, and what I shall say, if you con- 
tinue to urge your insulting proposition—for such I 
must regard it—of a clandestine marriage.” 

“ Then there is nothing left for me but to withdraw 
altogether,” faid Seymour rising. “That I have been 
presumptuous I own—but it is your encouragement 
that has made meso. You told me you loved me, 
and promised—solemnly promised—to be mine.” 

“ And so I will be yours, my lord, when you dare 
claim my hand in the face of the world—not other- 
wise,” rejoined Elizabeth. 

“ What would you have me do?” cried Seymour. 
“Show me the way to win you. I will shrink from 
nothing; I will dare anything so that my guerdon 
may be your hand. Butit is idle to make a demand 
which will only be met by a refusal.” 

“Place yourself in such a position my lord, that 
your demand must be acceded to,” rejoined Elizabeth. 
“you once told me yourambition soared to such a 
height that you would be second to none in the 
realm, except the king, That point attained, the 
council could not withold their consent, for they must 
necessarily do your bidding as they now do that of 
the Duke of Somerset. 

“And by heaven! I will attain it,” cried the ad- 
miral. “Nor will | renew my proposition till it can 
be certainly carried out in the manner you desire.” 

“ In that case my hand shall be yours,” replied Eliza- 
beth, “and my promise will be as binding to me as if 
I were solemnly affianced to you. I have never loved 
any one but yourself, my lord, and am not likely to 
change. If I wed not you, I will wed no other.” 

“And I will either win you for my bride or lay my 
head upon the block,” cried Seymour. “Hear me 
Elizabeth. I have a great and daring project in hand, 
which if it succeeds—and that it will succeed I noth- 
idg doubt—will set me in the position you would have 
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me occupy. It is not needful that I should be more! 
explicit. You will understand the sort of enterprise 
on which I am engaged.” 

“ You have said enough to satisfy me it is full of | 
peril.” 


“What, bas Sir 
eried Ugo 

“ He will,” replied the admiral, smiling significantly. 
“ We will suppose the Tower gained, no matter how, nor 


John Gage joined your highness ?” 


| by whom,” he said, “and the king secured within it. My 
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will, and charging him and his abettors with high trea- 
son—annulling all their acts, depriving them of their 
posts and appointing others in their stead.” 
“ Chief among whom will doubtless be your highness.” 
“Certes, Sir John. Who else could be lord protec- 





“ All such enterprises must be hazardous. But I | first business will be to issue a proclamation to the effect tor ? But you shall not be forgotten. You shall be 
have no fear. And Ihave now a double excitement |that, it having been discovered that the document pur-, grand master, OF lord great chamberlain, with a 
to go on. My preparations will be speedily com-| porting to be the will of his late majesty, is false and peerage. 


pleted. 
will surprise you.” 
king, my brother ?” 

“None,” rejoined Seymour. “My sole aim is 
against the lord protector. I want his post. And 
since he will not yield it peaceably, I mean to take 
it. Twill be a death struggle between us.” 

“ And you mean to strike this blow speedily ?” 

“ As speedily as may be. In a few weeks—per- 
haps ina few days. We must not meet again till 
the struggle is over. I would not have you compro- 
mised. Should I tall, will you sometimes bestow a 
thought upon me Elizabeth.” 

She made no reply, but fell upon his bosom. Strain- 
ing her in his arms he bade her a passionate farewell ; 
then tore himself from her embrace, rushed out of the 
room, mounted his steed and returned with his esquire 
to London. 





CHAPTER V. 
HOW THE ADMIRAL SOUGHT TO GAIN POSSESSION OF 
THE TOWER. 
We must pass on to the early part of January,1549. 
Ever since his interview with the Princess Elizabeth, 
which had lighted an inextinguishable fire in his 


breast, the admiral had been actively engaged in pre- | 


paring his plans, and had now, as he conceived, well- 
nigh brought them to maturity. The daring nature 
of his project will be understood from the conversa- 
tion which occurred about this time between him and 
his confidant, Ugo, who had just returned from Bris- 
tol, where he had been to procure a large sum of 
money from Sir William Sharington. 

“How much hast thou brought me, Ugo ?” 
manded the admiral; “the whole ten 
pounds, I hope ?” 

“Only athousand pounds I am sorry to say, my lord,” 
replied the esquire. ‘ But Sir William promises the 
remainder in a few days.” 

“Curses on him for the delay 
with a look of disappointment. “I want all the money 
I can get together. I am drained at every pore, and 
unless I continue to pay them, my adherents will drop 
off. My coffers are well-nigh exhausted, and how to re- 
plenish them I cannot tell. ‘That wreck on the Cornish 
coast only produced a few hundred pounds, and the 
Spanish galleon, which Hornbeak and Blades ought to 
have secured, has slipped out of their hands. I lack trea- 
sure, Ugo, and must have it.” 

“Your highness must be content to wait till Sharing- 
ton is able to supply you, or till some prizes fall into 
your hands. We have been rather unlucky of late; but 
doubtless fortune will change.” 

“T cannot afford to wait. Ten thousand men are ready 
torise when I give them the signal—but I want where- 
withal to pay and maintain them.” 

“You have enough for present purposes, methinks, my 
lord,” rejoined Ugo; “and your men will pay and main- 
tain themselves, if you will let them.”’ 

“T would nothave them plunder,” said the admiral, 
“ Yet I see not how it can be avoided. I have an im- 
portant post for thee, Ugo, and [ know thou wilt discharge 
it well.” 

“ What is it, my lord?” 

“No less than the command of Holt Castle. Thou 
must hold it in my name when the rising takes place. 
The fortress has five hundred men, and is well proviued 
with stores and ammunition.” 

“T am aware of that, my Jord, and feel the importance 
of the trust you confide in me.” 

“T have partisans in Chesbire, Lancashire and York- 
shire, who will rouse the disaffected in those countries,” 
pursued the admiral. ‘‘ My adherents are also numer- 
ous and strong in Norfolk and Suffolk; and in Glouces- 
tershire and Wiltshire, as thou knowest, there are hun- 
dreds who will tlock round my standard when it is raised. 
The insurrection will be general and simultaneous.” 

‘‘ But how is the signal for it to be given, my lord ?” 
inquired Ugo. 

“Thou shalt hear. My first object is to secure the 
person of my royal nephew—as from him all decrees 
must emanate—and a the king with me, I can defy 
opposition, Atone time | thought of carrying him off 
to Holt, but thers are many and almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties in that design, which —— me to abandon 
it, and I have since conceived a bolder plan. I mean to 
obtain possession of the Tower, Ugo, and to keep the 
king within it till all shall be accomplished.” 

“ A bold plan indeed!” exclaimed Ugo. “But how 
does your highness hope to obtain possession of the 
Tower ?” 

“Through the instrumentality of Sir John Gage,” re- 
plied the admiral. 


thousand 


!” sried the admiral, 


de- | 


When they are, you will hear of events that| fraudulent, the council appointed by that instrument is| 


“ As the price of my desertion of your brother and his 


dissolved, and the lord protector deposed from his office.| friends? Utnph !” exclaimed the constable. 
“ In this enterprise, you have no design against the| Furthermore, that the lord protector being charged with 


“To adhere to them would be treason to the king,” 


jhigh treason and other heinous crimes and misdemea-|said Seymour. 


\nors, shall, with his abettors, be brought to speedy 
\trial. This proclamation will be the signal for the 
rising.” 

| “Should it be made, it will doubtless proluce tbe ef- 
\feet anticipated by your highness—but how will you 
|prove the charge you intend to make against the lord 
protector ?—how will you show that the king’s will was 
fraudulently prepared ?” 

‘« By producing the confession of Doctor Butts, who 
|aided in the scheme,” said Seymour. ‘“ Thou mayst re- 
member that I intrusted a packet to thee some while 
ago, Ugo, charging thee to deliver it to the queen in case 
of need. That packet contained the confession,” 

“Indeed,” he exclaimed, ‘Would I had known it,” 
he added to himself. 
| “ Butt’s confession did me some service then,” con- 
|tinued the admiral, with a laugh. “ But it shall do me 
more ere long. What will the peopie say, think you, 
when they learn that the ira protector has risen to 
greatness by means like this? Wiil they support him ? 
No! his cause will instantly be abandoned; bis followers 
will shrink from him, and deliver him up to justice.” 

“TItm_y be so,” rejoined Ugo, thoughtfully. 

“May be!—I tell thee it wi//” cried the admiral. 
* Let Somerset Jook well to his seat, if he would keep 
it, for many hands will ere long be eager to pluck him 
from it.” 

“Your plan promises well, | must needs own, my 
lord,” said Ugo. ‘ But you have not—as far as I under- 
stand—yet gained over the Constable of the Tower.” 

“ But [ shall do so,” rejoined the admiral. “I will 
forthwith set about the task. Sir John is now at the 
Tower. I will go thither at once, and thou shall accom- 
pany me.” 

““T pray your highness to excuse ime. 
slight matters of my vwn to see to.” 

“Well, as thou wilt. But get thy business done, as 
on my return I may need thee.” 

Ugo bowed, and assisted his lord to put on his cloak, 
after which the admiral, attended by a dozen stalwart re- 
tainers armed to the teeth, without whom he now never 
stirred abroad, proceeded to Whitehall stairs, where his 
barge was waiting for him, and entering it, ordered the 
men to row to the Tower. 

On arriving at the fortress, he found that Sir John 
was at the lieutenant’s lodgings. Proceeding thither 
and stating that he desired to speak with the constable 
in private, he was shown into a large chamber, wains- 
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ly examined, and where Sir John Gage shortly after- 
wards joined him, 

After a little preliminary discourse, the admrial opened 

his business. 
’ “Tt is a matter of the utmost importance on which | 
have come to you, Sir John,” he said, “ and concerns the 
welfare of the king and the security of the realm. You 
may remember that you and I were excluded from the 
late king’s presence when the will was signed, or rather 
stamped.” 

“ | remember the circumstance well enough,” rejoin- 
ed the constable. ‘‘ What of it?” 

“ At that time Henry was insensible,” pursued Sey- 
mour, “and the document was stamped without his or- 
ders—nay, contrary to his previously expressed wishes.” 

“ How know you this, my lord ?” 

“From one who had a share inthe transaction, but who 
has since gone to his account—Doctor Butts. He wrote 
down his confession, and delivered it tome. ‘That the 
truth of the statement could not be denied by Somerset, 
will be apparent when I tell you that it enabled me to 
make terms with him when he threatened to send me 
here as a prisoner. If Henry’s will falis to the g-ound, 
ail that has been based upon it falls likewise. All the ar- 
rangments made by the protector will burst like a bubble. 
His acts are illegal, and the council is at an end. In fact 
there are no council and no protector.” 

“Then let the matter be.” cried the Constable. 
“Things have gone too far now to be set right now.” 

“ You are mistaken, good Sir John. It is my inten- 
tion to set them right, and I wan. your assistance in the 
task.” 

“Let me hear what you propose to do,” said the 
constable. 

“ T mean to strike a blow that shall annihilate Somer- 
set’s usurped authority. But while this is done, regard 
must be had to the king’s safety. We must have him 
in the Tower, Sir John, under your charge.” 

« And when you have got him there, what step will 
next be taken?” 

“A proclamation will be issued in his majesty’s name, 
disclosing Somerset’s false practices in regard to the 














coted with black oak, where state delinquents were usual- 


“Nay, I can scarce view it in that tight,” rejoined the 
constable. ‘ But you do not think that such a chanze 
as you propose would be accomplished without a struggle, 
that the Duke of Somerset will surrender his post with- 
out an effortto maintain it? Most likely the army will 
stand by him, and he has a large band of foreign mer- 
cenaries on whom he can certainly count.” 

“There vou are wrong, Sir John, The foreign mer 
cenaries can be bought. As to the army, we must take 
our chance. I have plenty of partisans who will rise 
when I give them the signal.” 

“Why, this is downright rebellion!” cried the con- 
stable. ‘ We shall have a civil war.” 

“Rebellion against whom ?—against an arch-traitor 
who has too long usurped the chief place in the state. 
*Tis in the king’s behalf that we shall fight, and not 
against him. We shall free him from those who have 
assumed a control over him, for which they have no title. 
We shall unmask treason, and punish it.” 

“Still, I am not satisfied,” rejoined the constable. “ I 
like not the plan you propose.” 

“ But if I bring the king hithcr—will you deliver the 
fortress to him? Will you close the gates—and put the 
place in a state of defense ?” 

“Were his majesty himself to command me to de this, 
I must needs obey. But I do not think he will.” 

“ You do not know the king as well as I do, Sir John. 
I will bring him here ere many days are over our heads. 
Be prepared to act as he shall direct.” 

“T make no promises,” rejoined the constable, “and 
if my advice were likely to be listened to, I would 
recommend your lordship to proceed no further with 
your design.” 

“You will breathe no word of what passed between 
us Sir John,” said Seymonr. 

“Fear no betrayal on my part,” rejoined Gage. “I 
will say nothing till I have seen the king.” 

Seeing that nothing more was to be done with the 
constable, Seymour soon afterward took his depart- 
ure, and, re-entering his barge, was rowed back to 
Whitehall. 

CHAPTEK VI. 
WHICH UGO HARRINGTON APPEARS 
COLORS. 

While the admiral was engaged at the Tower in 
the manner just related, Ugo Harrington repaired to 
Whitehall, with the design of seeking an immediate 
interview with the Earl of Warwick. In this object 
he was successful. At the moment, when the esquire 
sought him, Warwick, to whom, as Great Lord Cham- 
berlain, a suite of apartments was assigned in the 
palace, was alone and in his private cabinet. Some 
understanding seemed to subsist between Ugo and 
the henchmen, since they did not detain him a mo- 
ment in the waiting-chamber, but ushered him at once 
into the carl’s presence. 

Warwick who was seated at a table writing, re- 
ceived his visitor very formally. but the moment they 
were alone together, his manner changed to one of 
great familiarity. 

“T see by the expression of your countenance that 
you bring me important intelligence,” he remarked. 

“T do my lord,” replied Ugo. ‘My lord is gone 
to the Tower, to endeavor to prevail upon the con- 
stable to deliver the fortress up to him.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Warwick. ‘Does he aim at 
that? But he will fail. Sir John Gage is as true as 
steel, and will never betray his trust. but how stands 
matters now? Is the time come for the explosion ?” 

“It will not be long delayed, my lord,” rejoined Ugo. 

“So much the better,” cried Warwick, rubbing his 
hands gleefully. ‘The admiral has been so long about 
it that [have got quite tired with waiting.” 

“With all deference to your lordship I think you 
are wrong in your calculations,” said Ugo. ‘You in- 
tend to let the rising take place ?” 

“I do,” replied Warwick. “I would have the ad- 
miral commit himself irretrievably, so that his fall 
may be certain.” 

“?Tis on that point I differ with your lordship. 
Have you never considered that he may succeed ? Tis 
plans are well organized.” 

“May be so,” rejvined Warwick. 
surrection will be instantly crushed.” 

“JT do not think so,” said Ugo, “and I will give 
you the grounds of my opinion. The lord protector, 
jas you know, has lost all the popularity he acquired 
by the Scottish war. That is one point in my lord’s 
‘favor. In the struggle which is likely to arise between 
ithe brothers, the king is certain to side with his 
younger uncle. This alone will give an immense ad- 
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chamber, and the question ordinary and extraordinary 
to be applied. 
On this Sharington was removed by the officers. 
The council remained where they were, awaiting the 
result of the application, but more than an‘hour elapsed 
before the jailer reappeared. 
“ Well, have you subdued his obstinacy, good Mas- 
ter Tombs?” cried Warwick. “ Will he speak now ?” 
“ Ay, my lord, we have made him alter his tone,” re- 
plied ‘Tombs. “ But it required some shrewd turns of 
the rack to shake him. Your lordships must needs go to 
him if you would interrogate him, for his joints have 
been so stretched by the engine that he vannot move.” 
Upon this the council adjourned to the torture-cham- 


ance would be offered by the admiral, and that pro- 
bably he might escape. If be did so, and succeeded 
in reaching either of his castles, an insurrection, which 
it might be difficult if not impossible, to crush, was 
sure to arise, and civil war ensue. 

“Tf your highness will be guided by me,” said Ugo, 
addressing the protector, “I will show you how you 
may take him without difficulty, and effectually pre- 
vent any popular disturbance.” 

“Let us hear thy plan ?” rejoined Somerset. 

“ Under pretense of showing his majesty some new 
pieces of ordnance, my lord hath obtained the king’s 
promise to accompany him to the Tower to-morrow. 
Once there, he will use all his efforts to induce his 
majesty to change his present government, and he 
hopes to succeed, by representing to him that his 
royal father’s will was fraudulently stamped——” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Somerset. 

“Such is the assertion he will make,” pursued Ugo; 
“and he proposes to support it by some confession he 


vantage. But as I have just said, my lord’s plans are 
so well taken that he is likely to come off victorious. 
He himself is confident of success. He has an army 
of ten thousand men, ready to rise at his signal, and 
friends who will treble that numble. The leaders of 
the German lansquenets are corrupted, and will bring 
over their men. Moreover, my lord has two strong 
castles, Holt and Sudley, the former strongly garri- 
soned and well stored, and he has the Scilly Isles 
to retire to in case of need. With all these advant 
ages, if he is able to secure the person of the king, I 
cannot doubt his success.” 

“ Ay, if he could secure the king, I grant you he 
might succeed,” rejoined Warwick; “but that he 
never will do.” . ber, a large vault constructed of stone, and situated mid- 
“Your lordship underrates his power. You will|way between the Beauchamp Tower and the Devlin 
find him a far more formidable foe than you ‘magine.|Tower. It was approached by a subterranean passage 
If he should gain the day, he will not be merely con-|communicating with the lieut: nant’s lodgings. ; 

. tent with the supplanting the protector, but will over-| This damp and dismal chamber, the aspect of which 
throw the whole government. What if he should be/ was calculated to inspire horror, was dimly lighted by ; yy Sor 
able to set aside the late king’s will, on the ground/an iron lamp suspended by a chain from the keystone pretends to have obtained. Be this as it may, he hopes 
that it was stamped while his majesty was dying and |of the groined reof. Dull as it was, however, the light| to prevail upon the king to remain within the Tower, 
incapable of speech? Will not all subsequent acts} sufficed to reveal many frightful objects. At one side and to give him the command of the cortress and the 
become illegal, all appointments void ?” stood the hideous apparatus on which the prisoner had custody of his person. : as A 
a Undoubtedly. But he cannot prove this.” been stretched—a wooden frame containing a leathern A boldly conceived project, on my faith !” cried 

“ He has Doctor Butts’ confession of the whole af-|couch, and furnished with awheel, cords and roller. The Warwick; “ and, if the king consented, might prove 
fair, the production of which will condemn the lord | walls were garnished with thumb-screws, pincers, kvives successful. : 
protector to the block, and will drag all his partisans|cf strange shape, saws and other horrible-looking imple- But his ma, esty never would consent—of that I 
—your lordship among the number—down with him.” | ments. a am certain, said Somerset. . — 

% Confusion !” exclaimed Warwick, rising from Lis} On a wooden stool adjoining the rack was placed the But should persuasion fail,” pursued Ugo, “my 
chair, and hurriedly pacing the room. “You are right, | unfortunate prisoner. ‘The whole of his habiliments had lord will resort to force, and will seize upon the per- 
Ugo. The ou!break must never take place. My|been removed when the torture was applied, and they son of the king, and possess himself of the fortress. o 
intention was to let the mine explode, certain that the | could not now be restored, but a cloak was thrown over his Ha ! does he meditate this desperate treason ? 
explosion would destroy him, and perchance the pro-|limb:. His ghastly, almost death-like looks, showed the exclaimed the protector. But ’tis a rash and insane 
tector likewise; but I now see it would be dangerous|severe sufferings he had endured. His joints had, in design, which none but he would conceive.” P 
to myself.” fact, been wrenched from their sockets, and his sinews|} “‘”T'is not so rash as it seems,” replied Ugo. “He 
“T felt sure your lordship would come round to my|almost cracked by the terrible application. He was will go to the tower with a large and well armed es- 
views. That confession is a terrible weapon, and has/supported by the chirurgeon, who was Lathing his tem-|cort—and he has many friends in the fortress who will 
already been used with greateffeet. Your lordship will| ples with cold water, and near him stood the tormentor, lend him their aid. For my own part, I nothing doubt 
easily understand on what oceasion.” an uncouth, powerfully-built varlet, with savage features| his ability to execute his design.” 

“Ah! I see! exclaimed Warwick. “ Bring that doc-|and a great fell of red hair. There was another person} “ What, to se‘ze upon the king, and hold the 
ument to me if you can, Ugo; bring it and name your/|who with the jailer had been present during the pro-|T ower? cried Somerset. 
own fee. Immediately steps must be taken with the ad-|ceeding. This was Mauger, the headsman. Ay, your highness, hold it long enough to change 
miral. I will consult with my colleagues forthwith. He} As the council entered the vault Sharington made a the government,” rejoined Ugo. “ But with proper 
must be arrested, and his papers seized.” vain attempt to lift bis head. ‘The effort was so painful | precautions there will be no danger, and my lord can 

“But the document in question may fall into wrong|that a groan burst from him. None of the council,| be taken in his own toils. Here is a list of his ad- 
hands,” said Ugo. “ Your lordship must proceed with|however, seem moved by the unfortunate man’s ap-jherents in the Tower. Let all these be removed 
the utmost caution. My lord is vigilant and alert, and} pearance, but regarded him with stern and inflexible} without delay, and trusty officers substituted, and no 
will not easy be taken. He never moves without a guard, | looks. _ | fear need be entertained. It is not for me to point 
and has more than three hundred armed retainers at} “‘ Are you now disposed to answer our questions|out to your highness and to the lords of the council, 
Seymour House, who will defend him to the last. If he| without equivocation or reserve ?” demanded Warwick. | how the arrest should be made. You will make your 
escapes, and flies to Sudicy or Holt, the insurrection will} ‘I am,” replied Sharington, with a groan. : own decision. But once within the Tower, my lord 
Sonk out, and the whole country will be in aflame. A} “ You confess, then, you have defrauded the king’s ought never to go forth again—except to the scaf- 
civil war will be the resuit. His arrest should be made, | majesty of many thousand pounds by clipping and other fold on Tower Hill. nee , 
‘when he is wholly unprepared.” wise tampering with the gold and silver intrusted to} “The trap will be well baited,” said Somerset, “and 

“Itshall be so,” rejoined Warwick. “ Yet, if he be|your charge, and by coining base money ?” if caught in it, he shall not break loose. We owe thee 
arrested now, what proofs shall we be able to bring of} ‘“‘ Lown it,” rejoined Sharington, faintly. much for thy serviceable disclosures. Thou hast made 
his guilt? Will you bear evidence against him ?” “ By whom have you been-instigated to these great ample amends for any share thou mayst have had in 
“If Iam interrogated by the council I must needs|and treasonable frauds ?” pursued Warwick. this conspiracy, and jmayst calculate not only upon 
answer,” replied Ugo. “* But the best course to pursue} “ By his highness the lord high admiral, to whom pardon but reward. . Ses: 
will be to arrest Sir William Sharington, master of the|the greater part of the muney was given,” answered| “I care not for reward, your highness,” replied Ugo; 
mint at Bristol, and question him as to his dealings with | Sharington. I shall be satisfied if I bring Lord Seymour to the 
my lord. If he proves obstinate, the rack will make him| “ This is your solemn declaratiou ?” demanded War- — ile 1 ; h dead! 
speak, and you will then have good grounds for arrest-| wick. d , ; : hat hath thy lore done to incur - deadly 
ing the admiral. Sharington bas clipped gold andsilver,| “‘ I swear it to be the truth,” replied the prisoner. | animosity on thy part ? asked Lord Russel. 
coined base money, aud committed other trauds at my| ‘ Let his confession be taken down,” said Warwick to| “Ask me not to publish mine own shame ?” cried 
lord’s instance and for his benefit.” a secretary who was in attendance with writing mate-| Ugo, fiercely. “Enough that he hath inflicted an in- 
«You are right, Ugo. We will begin with Sharington. | rials, and who sat down on the edge of the rack to fulfil] jury upon me which can only be washed out in blood. 
Officers shall be dispatched forthwith to Bristol to arrest| the earl’s behest. : e should have died by my hand iong ago, but that 
him, after which he shall be clapped in the Tower.” When drawn up, the confession was presented to the|I have preferred that he should die on the scaffold.” 
“Be careful not toalarm the inked. my lord, or your| prisoner. who with greatest difficulty signed it This} “Thy desire will be gratified,” said Warwick. 
plan will be defeated. I must now take my leave, or I}done, the council quitted the vault. “ After the disclosures we have heard,” said Somer- 
myself may incur suspicion. Rely on my watchfulnes:.| ‘ Sharington’s accomplice must be next arrested,” ob-|set, “ There can be no doubt of the existence ofa 
If 1 can purloin Butts’ confession, your lordship shall|served Warwick, with a grim smile to Lord Russe!l,| great and terrible conspiracy, contrived, I lament to 
have it.” as they tracked the subterranean passage. say mA ee But_ 4 = close my en 

i withdrew. — a toward him, and judge him wit oman stolcism an 
eee CHAPTER VIIL. severity. Many th will have to be made to-mor- 
THE COUNTERPLOT. 


row. Are there any others whom thou canst de- 
Hitherto, Warwick had abstained from disclosing to| nounce ?” he added to Ugo. 

the lord protector the discoveries he had made relative} “‘ There are several in the royal household who are 

to his brother’s treasonable practices, as he feared the|in his pay,” replied the other, “but the chief of them 

irresolution manifested by Somerset on a former oc-|is Fowler, a gentleman of the chamber.” 

casion might be again displayed; but now, being} “What! has Fowler played me false ?” cried the 

armed with proofs positive of the admiral’s guilt, he 


protector. “ He shall be arrested.” 
resolved to lay the whole matter before him. “If your highness will cast your eye over this list,” 
Accordingly, a special meeting of the council was 


. t said Ugo, delivering him a paper “ you will find the 
appointed for that night, intimation of which being| names of all such nobles as belong to my lord’s faction 
given to the Duke of Somerset, he of cours? attend 








CHAPTER VIL. 


HOW SIR WILLIAM SHARINGTON WAS EXAMINED BY THE 
COUNCIL AND PUT TO THE TORTURE. 


* Feeling that no time ought to he lost, Warwick sought 
out the Lords Russell and Arundel, Sir William Paget, 
and some other members of the council on whom he could 
rely, and witbout furthur explanation at the moment than 
that he had discovered that Sir Williom Sharington had 
been guilty of treasonable frauds, which were Tikely to 


implicate a personage of importance, he at once obtained and are disaffected toward yourself.” 





their sanction tohis arrest. The warrant was signed and 
given by Warwick himself to the officers, with special 
instructions, and such dispatch was used that ere the 
following morning Sharington was brought up to London 
and lodyed in the Tower. 

On the same day Warwick and the council repaired 
to the fortress, and, assembling together at the lieuten- 
ant’s lodgings, had the prisoner brought before them. 
He resolutely denied the charges brought against him. 
and could not be got to make any admission tending to 
criminate the admiral. 

Determined, however, not to be foiled, Warwick, who 
as we have said, conducted the examination, menaced 
him with the rack, but as even this threat proved inef- 
fectual, he ordered him to be taken to the torture- 











when full particulars of this gigantic conspiracy 
were laid before him. 

Confounded and amazed by the details, Somerset 
almost refused to credit them; but when Sharington’s 
confession was read he could no longer doubt. War- 
wick’s statements also were corroborated by Ugo 
Harrington, who was brought forward, and who re- 
vealed all he knew concerning his lord’s proceedings. 

A long deliberation followed. By the Earl of 
Southampton (who, having regained Somerset’s favor, 
had joined the council) and Lord Clinton, it was pro- 
posed that Seymour should be at once arrested and 
brought before them for examination; but against 





“ Foremost among them I find the Marquis of Dor- 
set,” returned Somerset, glancing at the list. “ He 
shall undergo examination, as shall all the rest. Hast 
thou aught more to disclose ?” 

“No your grace. I have revealed all I know. 

“Thou art free then to depart,” said the protector. 
“T need not bid thee be cautious, since for thy own 
sake thou art sure to be so. To-morrow thou wilt ac- 
company the admiral to the Tower.” 

“T have already received my orders,” replied Ugo. 

“ On thy arrival there, I will find means of secretly 
communicating with thee,” said Somerset. “None of 
us will appear until the right moment, and then only 





this it was urged, chiefly on the representation 
of Ugo Harrington, that the most determined resist- 





when least expected.” 
“T understand your grace !” And with a profound 
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obeisance to the lord protector and the council he de-| life. The gray walls of the fortress locked stern and 


parted. 

“That fellow is a double-dyed traitor,” observed 
Warwick; “ but he is serviceable. Without him this 
conspiracy would never have been detected.” 

“Strange that the admiral should place such faith 
in him,” observed Lord Russell. “ Traitor is written 
in his countenance.” 

“Is it your highness’ intention to disclose this plot 
to the king ?” inquired Southampton. 

“No my lord,” replied the protector. ‘“ My deeply 
designing brother hath obtained such a hold upon my 
royal nephew’s affections that there is no tellirg how 
he might act. His majesty must be kept in profound 
ignorance both of the plot and counterplot to the last. 
Any efforts he may them make to save his guilty 
uncle will be in vain. To-morrow, my lord, we must 
all secretly assemble at the Tower.” 


menacing; but tbey had no terrors for him. Beside 
here were the tall wooden posts of the scaffold, but he 
would not even have noted them, had not the king called 
his attention toa dark figure standing beside them, re- 
marking with a shudder that he thought it was the 
;headsman. 

“It is Mauger, sire,” replied the admiral, and he 
added to himself, “ I will find him work to do anon.” 
Passing through the two outer gates, and crossing the 
bridge across the moat, the young monarch and his uncle 
were met at the byward tower by Sir John Gage and the 
lieutenant of the Tower, 

After reverently saluting the king, the constable looked 


“Tam going away with papa to live quietly far away 
from the gayety ofa London life. Butl wish you would 
not speak to me like that, Mr. Clayton. We have been 
such good friends, you and I, do let us part so.” 

“ Audrey I cannot part so, I must tell you once— 
what I’ve no doubt you know quite well already—that I 
love you. I know you look upon meas a boy, but your 
doing so does not in any way make me love you the less. 
I couldn’t help loving you, even if I tried,” he said, a 
tone of his despair coming into his voice; “it is as natu- 
ral for me to love you Audrey, as to live. I know I am 
utterly unworthy of you myself. 1am in a position to 
marry, you knows; the old estate comes to me. 1 don’t 








earnestly at Seymour, and seemed very desirous of say- 
ing a word to him ia private, but the admiral gave him 
no opportunity of doing so, but rode after the king into 
the lower ward. Here, however, Sir John overtook him, 


On this the council broke up, but the protector|and coming up close to him, said in a low tone— 


and Warwick remained for some time longer in deep 


debate. 





CHAPTER IX. 


HOW THE KING WAS TAKEN TO THE TOWER BY THE 


ADMIRAL, AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


‘To be continued in our next.) 





(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 
AUDREY’S CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


(Concluded from our last.} 
‘Fancy my thinking that ao bright creature such as 


‘mean to say I think that would make any difference to 
you, but if I were notin such a position I would not dare 
to ask you to be my wife.” 

She was silent. 

“ Audrey, won’t you speak to me ?” 

“I want you to tell me one thing,” she said. “ Have 
Lever tried to leave the impression on your mind that 
I cared for you, or wanted you to propose to me ?” 

“‘ Never.” 

“Thank God,” she muttered to herself. “Listen to 
me. You are mistaken; you really are far better in 
every way thanTam. [ know that, butI don’t love you. 


The important day arrived which was to mar or she is could have been dying of love for me, Helen. 1/1 was once very unworthy,” she went on; “it gaye me 


make the admiral’s fortune. 


Though he had no misgivings as to the result of |idea of sacrificing my useless life to her. 


never felt so small in my life, and yet I had some grand | pleasure to feel that I had won aheart, thou! had no in- 
Oh, you should | tention of giving mine in return; but it will never do so 





—" 


his daring project, and entertained no suspicion that |bave seen the scorn in her eyes as she stood there, know-|again. As we live we learn,” she said, thinking of what 
he had been betrayed, he was weighed down by that|i_g all the time that I did not love her, and that I be-|she herself was suffering then—a pain that she had 
extraordinary depression which is not unfrequently the| lieved she loved me.” wantonly inflicted on others more than once. “I am very 
forerunner of dire calamity. His slumbers had been| Helen did not seem to think it would have been any-|sorry you think of me as you do, Mr. Clayton, for we 
disturbed by ominous dreams, and quitting his un-|thing very wonderful if Audrey had loved him, but,|have been good friends and might have continued so.” 
easy couch at an early hour, he occupied himself in she hoped vory sincerely that she had not done 80. Any} “Then you could never thiak of me ?” he asked. 
writing many letters, which he subsequently sent off|lingering misgiving, she might have had on this score} “No,” Audrey answered, “I dont think so, and I be- 
by trusty emissaries. was completely dispelled by Audrey’s letter of hearty |lieve I shall never marry any one. Youare not angry with 
Among those to whom he wrote was the Princess|joyous congratulation, when she heard the news. me?” holding out her hand as Wrighton had done to 
Elizabeth, and his letter to her was full of passionate “Papa has written to say he is coming home,” she wrote her. 
love. Without entering into particulars of this pro-|“and ashe is not very well, he wishes to spend his} “No, no, 1 am not angry with you,” he said in an un- 
ject, which it might not. have been safe to communi-| Christmas at Ashton Mills, so I have told Mrs. Huntley|steady voice. “I might have known you could not care 
cate, he told her that she might soon expect to hear|that I shall say good-by to her on Christmas morning; for me, but, Audrey, I shall never love another woman,” 
important news, and he hoped, ere long, to be in aj but don’t expect me earlier, aunt Nelly, for we are en-|and somehow, as she watched his figure disappearing 
position to claim the fulfilment of her promise. gaged to go somewhere or other on every day till then, | among the shrubbery as she turned to go up the steps, 
The correspondente finished and dispatched, he sent |#2d I know you will never be lonely again, so I don’t the girl believed him. 
for the principal officers of his household, and gave|mind leaving you. Oh, I do so hope and trust you will 2 ™ 
them such instructions as he deemed expedient. Other|be happy; 1 think no one will be so glad as I shall be if] Jp», past and gone now, and the old church is growing 
necessary business occupied the early part of the/you are. After the wedding I mean to take papa gray in its masters service. In some minds the memory 
morning. Before the hour arrived when ke had ap-|#broad, I am tired of England, and you know I amnever| 5¢ i, j, waxing dim, while others never go up the aisle 
pointed to attend at Whitehall, his gloom and des-|bappy in the same place ‘or long together.” and kneel before the altar without thinking of what la 
pondency had given away to ardor and impatience. |, While Audrey was writing this letter the tears stood! there once, silent and cold, with a white ra raised ‘ 
: Clad in a suit of black armor inlaid with gold, hav- oe wen but she carefully concealed any trace of heaven and closed eyes that had, they hoped, opened in 
ing a black plume in his helmet, and mounted on aj 2s 1n ber tone. , : ; Christ’s home on His natal day. 
ee steed richly caparisoned, he repaired to|_ “ No, aunt Helen will never guss it,” she said, fold-) Tye tale has been tolu so often that they are tired of 
Whitehall at the head of an escort of some fifty or|!™g UP her note and putting it into an envelope with a telling it now. How the girl, before going back to her 
sixty well-armed and well-mounted men. A retinue| Sadly unsteady hand. home that morning, had promised to fasten the last de- 
so numerous would have excited astonishment and| The news of Miss Ashton’s engagement came as al poration over the dines: Tene Ged ten alk aemien bake 
roused suspicion as to its object in any one but the great surprise at Lorimer Hall to all but Audrey; she weak and inactive andi din being youn and stron ahe 
admiral, but he had been so long in the habit of mov-|acted her difficult part so well that no one guessed that) i144 determined to put it up with her ne ia" 
ing about with an almost royal guard, that little sur-|the girl’s heart was given to her aunt’s lover, and little}, Bring the table and chair for me; I ean do ss elite 
prise was manifested at the number of his attendants. | Mrs. Huntley came to believe that she had made a great than you, Robin.” J 
It was remarked, however, that the escort was more and foolish mistake. : At first Col. Wrighton felt it a They nen brought, and lithe and active she had 
completely armed than usual, most of the men little awkward meeting her; bat her gay, easy manner! jimbed into her place. 
being provided with corslets with steel skirts and|80on put him at his ease, and he spent so little of his|””,, Now hold fast, Robin, it’s not very steady;” and by 
morions, and all of them being furnished with arque-|time with them now, that he and Audry seldom met. d be hed d the | oth. to the wel 
. ae ° : . egrees she had dragged the long wreath to the wall, 
buses or demi-lances. Close behind his lord rode the} She was greatly changed, though they did not notice and had fastened the first part successfully: 
treacherous Ugo Harrington, secretly exulting that|it; but Audrey knew within herself that a change had| — ‘ 
s 5 Ba. din: NIE age : ‘aks ly of bh Just then the joy bells rang out, and she had paused 
his hour of vengeance was well-nigh come come. She found herselt thinking more tenderly of her ; : : 
mee ; “tal : stilliiat in i She di } to listen to their sound; and whether it was that the old 
The day was raw and dull, a frost of some weeks’|father, who wasin ill health. She did not take the same P 
tay Beer way: ’ ; * wa : li man loosened his hold, or whether she lost her balance, 
duration having just broken up, aud it seemed just|pride in her beauty, and she would sit and listen to the : : 
. ae . s ee . aS no one knew, how it happened, and Robin never recov- 
ossible that the king might put off his visit to the|old clergyman with a feeling in her heart that Audrey 
LH ; ap ae before: a feeling of d of|ered the shock enough to tell; but somhow the chair on 
ower on account of the unpleasant state of the weath-|had never known before; a feeling of a greater need o vege d d d. and then fell with 
er. Any apprehensions, however, which the admiral | something to lean on—of help to bear the burden laid Sie om elpenneny Ores ae ate 
: y . . ae ; is Chri i a crash on the stone floor, andshe—God help her !—fell 
might have entertained on this score, were dispelled|upon her young shoulders. Yes, at this Christmas time, toon cihien deed de thn eaten a 
by the appearance of Edward himself, who wrapped |the girl seemed to lay aside whatever in her character} 00; Sit Wey Dee Weary SeneeS oe Hae pomenes oune, 
—_ PI a , ppe . : : : and lay silent} and the tale went on that she there 
in a purple velvet mantle, embroidered with gold, | was volatile and wanting in thoughtfulness. Trial has Meg 
aoe! g sear gl ; Pg ine and then died. The old man hobbled off at once for 
and lined and embroid:red with ermine, met him as! chastening effect upon some hearts, and she was one f the st telle oR that an ol 
he entered the palace. of those whom it softens. Audrey had it in her to be a| help, and none of t ‘ s + 9 ri ne eT ae h 7 “I a 4 
Mounted on his milk-white palfry, and defended by |noble woman; but she had wanted some great blow to|/ay there alone, a tall man bad entered the church an 
: : : ! y> . ) ee found her; had knelt and raised her slight figure in his 
his well-lined mantle against the cold, Edward rode |develop her character, and the girl’s misplaced love had : a) id | at teed omen tile Gee, aad hed 
by his uncle’s side to the Tower. He was unattended |given the necessary stimulus. In the solitude of her|4™ms; epee der om fre : 


* * * * 











by his own body guard, the admiral’s large escort|own room she often knelt now and prayed even as she 


appearing sufficient for his protection. 


Little did he| prayed in church; and the early lessons which she had 


anticipate the strange part he would be called upon|learned at her mother’s knee, came back to her as if 


to play; little did he think that he was being led al 


spoken yesterday, aud Audrey hailed the coming Christ- 


most as a captive to the tower, and that it was his|mas with a new and different feeling in her heart from 
aspiring uncle’s intention forcibly to detain him there | that which she had usually looked forward to it. 


unless he complied with his wishes. 
admiral was so eager to secure his prize, that he hur- 


On his part, the 


‘Miss Ashton are you ill?” Edward Clayton asked, 
one day as he and she were walking back from decora- 


ried on his royal nephew almost faster than was quite ting the little church. 


consistent with etiquette. Ar advanced guard clear- 
ed the way for them, so that no delay occurred. But 
though the admiral rode on thus rapidly, and com- 
pelled the king to keep pace with him, he did not fail 
to notice certain personages stationed at the corners 
of particular streets in the city, with whom he ex- 
changed signs. 

Half an hour brought them to Tower Hill, and as the 
grim old fortress rose before them, Seymour’s breast 
beat high. Could he have foreseen what awaited him 
there—could he have suspected the snare laid for bim— 
he would never have entered those gates, but, turning 
hastily about, and calling to his men to follow him, would 
have clapped spurs into his steed, and ridden for very 


“Til! NotI; I am never ill,” Audrey said. ‘“ Why 
do you think so?” I am sure I take enough exercise. I 
am notoften idle.” 

“That is just it; you seem to me to be troubled men- 
tally, you are so restless now.” 

“You mean I don’t lounge about in my usual idle 
fashion. I am getting more sensible,” she said, smiling, 
“that’s all.” 

“Shall I see you in London next year?” he asked. 
‘My sisters and mother will be going up. I had ia- 
tended going to Germany, but there will be a greater 
attraction for me there, if I may look forward to meeting 
you than anywhere else in the world.” 

“You will net meet me there,” Audrey answered.) 








tried to stanch the blood that stained the altar floor and 
drained away her young life. He smoothed back the 
silky hair from her beautiful pale face, and his touch 
reanimated her for a brief moment. She opened her 
eyes, and a glad rapturous smile spread itself over her 
white lips, and brought a slight flush into her cheek. 
She only knew that he was with her in this last mo- 
ment, and that her head leaned against his shoulder as 
he knelt to support her. 

“ Are you better, dear?” Claude Wrighton asked 
feeling very thankful that she had became conscious. 
“Qh yes, much better;” and then Audrey’s eyes 
closed again. Strange death-bed this, in the silence of 
an old church, bright with its Christmas decorations; the 
bells stiJl ringing out joyously, and the chirp of the sing- 
ing birds sounding glad in the sunshine. Once again 
she opened her eyes and fixed them on his face: her lips 
moved; he bent down to catch the words which might be 
the last those beautiful lips would ever speak. 

“ Pray for me, Claude, I am going away.” 

A deep voice in earnest, solemn prayer sounded 
through the empty church—a prayer for a spirit going 
home. 


























THE ALBION. 
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(From Chambers’ Journal.) 
The First Sorrow. 


Beautiful boy ! so still to-night; 

Little pale face, ’twas once so bright; 

Weary mother, with tearful eye, 

Patiently hoping he will not die. 

Ob, there is no grief so deep and clear, 

None springs from the heart like a mother’s tear, 


Why wilt thou leave the bright green earth ? 
When the sunshine and roses are bursting forth, 
When joy and plenty are on the wing, 

Away to welcome the beautiful Spring. 

And clouds cf light from the crystal shore 

Are gliding in at the window and door? 

































Why wilt thou go, my own sweet child ? 

Is the world too cruel, too sin defiled ? 
Canst thou not venture thy spotless soul 
Where waves of the deepest color ro}] ? 
Nor dare to launch tby iittle boat, 

Sweet boy, on the waters unbound afloat ? 


Al ! ! have watched thee with jealous care, 
And waited thy name on the wings of pr+yer; 
Have listened thy tones with earnest joy, 
Aud caressed thy form, my angel boy. 
dieaven wills it, I rise this test above. 

With the faith and trast of a wother’s love. 


NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 
Part the Vhird; Book the Sixth. 
FEUDALISM AND REVOLUTION. 


(Continued trom our last.| 
V.—Tur Puncron.— 


Wot wn echo of these thoughts escaped from the depths of 
Cimourdwe’s heart, and he could only say, ‘* Gauvain !"’ 

And the dwo gezed at one another; Cimourdain with his eyes 
full of those flames which burn up tears; Gauvain with bis soft- 
est smile. 

Guuvain raised himself on his elbow, and said: 

“That sear | see on your face is the sabre-cat you received for 
me, Yesterday, tuo, you were in the thick of that fray, at my 
side, and for my suke. If Providence bad not placed you near 
wy cradle, where should I be to-day? In outer darkness, af I 
have any conception of duty, it is from you that I get it. I was 
boro with my limbs bound. Prejudices are swaddling clotbes— 
you loosened those bonds; you gave my growth liberty, and of 
that which was duly a mummy, yon made anewa child. Into 
what would have been a senseless creature you put a conscience. 
Without you I should have grown upa dwart. | exist by you. 
I was only a nobleman, you made me a citizen: I was only a 
citizen, you have given me a mind; you educated me as a man 
to be fit for this earthly life; you have educated my soul for the 
life in heaven. ‘To enter into the reality of human life you have 
ven we the key of tratb, and, to go beyond that, the key of 








| + \ here is everything.” 
« T only see Justice.” 
** And I—I look higher.” 
*«* What can there be above Justice ?” 
| 4 Equity.” ’ ; 

At intetvals they paused as if glances of light passed by them. 
| Cimourdain resumed: ‘I challenge you to give some details.”’ 

“Very well. You wish military service made obligatory. 
Against whom? Against other men. 1I—I would have no mili- 
tary service. 1 want peace. You wish the wretched assisted; 
t wish anend putto suffering. You want proportional taxes; 
[ wish no tax whatever. I wish the general expenses reduced to 
its most simple expression, and paid by the social surplus. 

** What do you mean by that ?” , i 

“ This: first suppress parasites—the priest, the judge, the 
soldier, are all parasites. After that tarn your riches to ac- 
count. You fling manure into the sewer; cast it into the furrow. 
Three parts of the soil are waste lend; cultivate the country; 
suppress useless pasture-grounds; divide the communal lands. 
Let each man bave a farm, and each farm a mam You will 
multiply the national production a hundred fold. At this mo- 
ment France only gives her peasants meat four days in the year; 
well cultivated, she would nourish three Lundred millions of 
men—all Europe. Make use of nature, that wondrous and unap- 
preciated ally. Make every wind toil for you, every waterfall, 
every magnetic flash. The globe has a subterranean network of 
veins; there is in this network a prodigious circulation of water, 
of oil, of fire. Pierce those veins; make this water feed vour 
fountaina, this oil your lamps, this fire your hearths. Keflect 
upon the movements of the waves, their flux and reflux, the ebb 
and fiow of the tides. Whatis the ocean? An enormous power 
which runs to waste. How stupid is the earth not to make use 
of the sea!” ; me 

‘* There you are in the full tide of dreams." 

«© You should say in the fall tide of reality. 

Gauvain added, ‘‘And woman? what will you do with her ?” 

Cimourdain replied, ‘* Leave her where she is; the servant of 
man.” 

** Yes. (n one condition,”’ 

** What ?” 

« That man shall be the servant of woman.” 

«Can you think of it ?” cried Cimourdain. ‘* Man a servant ? 
Never! Manis master. I admit only one royalty—that of the 
fireside. Man in his house is king !” 

** Yes. On one coudition.” 

** What ?” 

‘That woman shall be queen there.” 

“ 'LYhat is to say, you wish tor man and woman”—— 

* Equality.” edie 

* Equality! Con you dream of it? The two creatures are 
different. ’ ‘ Se 

** I said equality; I did not say identity.’ 

There was another pause, like a sort of truce between two 
spirits exchanging rays of light, Cimourdain broke the silence: 
** And the children ? To whom do you consign them ?” 

* First to the father who begets, then to the mother who 
gives birth, then to the master who rears, then to the city that 
makes them citizens, then to the country which is the supreme 
mother, then to humanity, which is the great ancestor.” 

** You do not speak of God !” 

‘Each of those degrees—father, mother, master, cily, 
country humanity -- is one of the rungs in the ladder which leads 
to God.” 

Cimourdain was silent, 

Gauvain continued: ** When one is at the top of the ladder, 
one bas reached God. Heaven opens —one has only to enter.” 




































ht. O wy master! I tuank you. Lt is you who : ave created 
" 


Ciwourdain seated himself on the straw beside Gavvain, and 
said, ‘ | have come to sup with thee.” 

Gauvaia broke the black bread and banded it to him. Cimour- 
_ dain took a morsel; then Gaavain offered the jug of water, 

* Drink first,” suid Cimourdain. 

Gauvain drank, and passed the jag to his companion, who 
drank after bim. Ganvain bad only swallowed a mouthful. 
Cimourdain drank great draughts, 

During this supper Gaavain eat and Cimourdain drank; a sign 
of the calmness of the one and of the fever which consumed the 
other. 

A strange yet terrible cal.a reigned in this dungeon, The two 
men were talking. 

Gauvain sail, ‘Great events are coming to the front. What 
the Revolution does at this moment is wysterious. Behind the 
visible work stands the invisible. Ooe conceals the other. ‘The 
visible work 1s ferocious, the invisible sublime. At this mo- 
ment | perceive all ver clearly, ‘tis strange and beantifal. It 
has been necessary to make use of the materials of the Past. 
Heace this marvellous 93. Beneath a scaffolding of barbarism 
atemple of civilisation is building.’ 

“ Yes," replied (imourdain. “ From this provisional will 
tise the definitive. The definitive that is to say, Right and 
Duty, which ruu parallel; taxes proportional and progressive; 
military scrvice ob igatory; a levelling without dgyviation; and 
above all, making part of all, that straight line, the law. The 
Republic of the Absolute,’ 

* | prefer, ‘ suid Gauvain, * the ideal republic.” 

He pansed for a moment, then continued: **O my master ! 
in all you have bad just said, where do you place devotion, sseri- 
fice, seli-denial, the sweet interlacing of kindness, love? ‘To set 
all in equilibrium is well; to put allan bermony is better. Above 
the scales in the lyre. Your Republic weighs, measures, regn- 
lates man; mine litts him iuto the open sky; it is the difference 
between a t(ieorem and an eagle.” 

* You lose yourself in the clouds.” 


* And you iu calculation.’ 
** Harmouey i+ fall of dreams.” 
* There are such, too, in Algebra."’ 


*l would bave wan made by the rules of Euclid.” 

* And L” suid Gaavain ‘would lise biw better as pictured by 
Homer.” 

to arrest und steady that soal 

* Poetry! Mistrust poets,” 

flowers, mistrust the scars !” 


“ None of these things can feed man.’ 


ig to eat.” 


belongs to him——” 


to him.” 
“ What do you mean by that ?” 


pocial life." 
** Beyond strict Right there is nothing.” 


| 


*Noabstractions ! The Republic is as plain as that two and | otherwise than it does 7 illoti 
two make four. When I have given to each the share which | When I perceive the horror of the miasma, | understand the | nahi te 


Cimourdain made a gesture tke a man calling another back, 
**Gauvain come back to earth. We wish to realwe the pos- 
sible.” 

** Do not begin by rendering it impossible.” 

** The possible is always realised.” 
| Notalways, If one treats Utopia harshly, one slays it. 
| Nothing is more defencele«s than the egg.” 
| * Still it is necessary to seize Utopia, to put upon it the yoke 
of the real, to frame it in the actual. The abstract idea must 
transform itrelf into the concerte; what it loses in beauty, it will 
gain in usefulness; it is lessened, but made better. Right must 
enter into law, and «hen rigbt makes itself law, it becomes ab- 
solute. ‘That is what | call the possible.” 

** The possible is wore than that.” ; 
| ** Ah! there you are in Dreamland again !” 
| «The possibe isa mysterious bird, always soaring above 
| man’s head.” 
| ** It must be caught.” 

** Alive.” 

Gauvain continued: ‘* My motto is, ‘ forwards.’ If God had 
meant man to go backwards, he would have placed an eye in the 
back of his head. Let us look always towards the dawn, the 
blossoming, the birth; that which falls encourages that which 
mounts. ‘I'he cracking vf the old tree is an appeal to the new 

tree. Each century must do its work; statesmansbip, to-day; 
| humanity, to-morrow. ‘To-day, the question of right; to-mor- 
row, the question of pay. Pay and right - the eame word at bot- 
}tom. Mau does not live to be paid nothing. In giving life, 
| God contracts a debt. Right is the inborn payment; payment 
| is right acquired.” 
| Gauvain spoke with the earnestness of a prophet. Cimourdain 
| listened. ‘be parts were reversed; it now seemed the pupil 
who was master. 

Cimourdain mattered, “ You go fast.” 

| ** Perhaps because [ am a little pressed for time,” said Gau- 

| vain, smiling. And he resumed, ‘**O my waster ! observe the 

| difference between our two Utopias. You would make the gar- 
| rison compulsory, I the school. You dream of man the soldier; 
I dream of man the citizen. You want him to inspire terror, I 
want bim a thinker. You found a republic upon swords; [ 
found” — - 

He interrupted himself, ‘‘[ would fouad a republic upon 
minds.” 

Cimotrdain bent his eyes on the pavement of the dungeon, 


Cimourdaiu’s severe sunile remained fixed upon Gauvain, as if | and said, ** And while awaiting it, what would you have ?”’ 


* That which is.” 
** Then you pardon the present state of affairs ?” 


* Yes, 1 know that saying. Mistrast the breezes, mistrust the! «* Ye«,’ 


Sunshine, wistrust the perfome of the sprivg, wistrust the! “  berefor ?” 


followed the direction of that uplifted finger, it seemed to him 
that through the d vault he beheld the starlit sky, 

Both were silent again. 

Cimourdain spoke first. 

** Society greater than Nature? 1 tell you, this is no longer 
possibility, it is a dream.”’ 

* Tt is the gaol. Otherwise of what use is society? Remain 
in Nature. Be savages. Otaheite is a paradise. Only the in- 
habitants of that paradise do not think. An intelligent hell would 
be preferable to a stupid heaven. But no—no hell. Let us be 
ahaman society. Greater than nature? Yes. If you add 
nothing to Nature, who go beyond her? Content yourself with 
work like the ant; with honey like the bee. Remain the work- 
ing drudge instead of the queen intelligence. If you add to 
Nature, you necessarily become greater than she; to add is to 
augment; to augment is to grow. Society is nature sublimated. 
I want all that is lacking to beehives, all that is lacking to ant- 
hills—monuments, arts, poe'y, heroes, genius. To bear eternal 
barthens is uot the destiny of man. No,no, no; no more pariahs, 
no more slaves, no more convicts, no more lost souls! [ desire 
that each of the attributes of man should be a symbol of civili- 
zation and a patron of progress; I would place liberty before the 
min ', equality before the heart, fraternity before the soul. No 
more yokes! Mau was made not to drag chains, but to soar on 
wings. No more of man the reptile. I wish the transfiguration 
of the larva into the winged creature; I wish the worm of the 
earth to turn ixto u living flower and fly away. I wirh” 
He broke off. His eyes blazed. His lips moved. He ceased 
to speak. 

The door bad remained open. Sounds from without pene- 
trated into the dungeon. The distant peal of trumpets could be 
heard, probably the reveille; then the butt-end of muskets 
striking the ground as the sentinels were relieved; then, quite 
near the tower as well as one could judge, a noise like the mov- 
ing of planks and beams; followed by muffled, iutermitten 
echoes like the strokes of a hammer. 

Cimourdain grew pale as he listened. Gauvain heard nothing, 
His reverie became more and more profound. He seemed no 
longer to breathe, so lost was he in his vision that shone upon 
bis soul. ‘ow and then he started slightly. The morning light 
which lay in the pupils of his eyes grew brighter. 

Some time passed thus. Then Cimourdain asked, ‘‘Of what 
are you thinking ?” 

** Of the fature ?” :eplied Gauvain. 

He sank back into his meditation, Cimourdain rose from the 
bed of straw where the two were sitting. Gauvain did not perceive 
it. Keeping his eyes fixed upon the dreamer, Cimourdain moved 
slowly backward towards the door, and went out. The door of 
the dungeon closed again. 


VI.—WueEN THE SuN Rose. 


Day broke along the horizon. And with the day, an object 
strange, motion!ess, mysterious, which the birds of heaven did 
not recognize, appeared upon the plateau of La Tourgue above 
the forest of Fougeres, m 

it bad been placed there in the night. It seemed to have 
sprung up rather than to have been built. From afar it appeared 
against the horizon a profile of straight hard lines, looki g like 
a Hebrew letter, or one of those Egyptian hieroglyph cs which 
made part of the alphabet of the ancient enigma. 

At the first glance thé idea which this object roused was the 
idea of uselessness. It stood amid the blossoming heath. One 
asked oueself for what purpose it could be used? Then the be- 
holder felt a chi!l creep over him as he gazed. It was a sort of 
trestle having four posts for feet. At one eud of the trestle two 
tall joists, upright and straight, and fastened together at the top 
by a cross-beam, raised aud held suspende! a triangular object 
which showed black ugaiust the blue sky of morning. At the 
other end of the staging was a ladder. Between the joists, and 
directly beneath the triangle, could be seen a sort of panel com- 
posed of two moveable sections which, fitting into each other, 
left a round hole about the size ofa man’s neck. The upper 
section of this panel slid in a groove, so thit it could be hoisted 
or lowered at will. For the time, the two crescents, which 
formed the circle when closed, were drawn apart. At the foot 
of the two posts supporting the triangle was a plank turning on 
hinges, looking like a see-saw. 

By the side of this plank was a long basket, and between the 
two beams, in front and at the extremity of the trestle, a square 
basket. The monster was painted red. The whole was made 
of wood except the triangle —that was of iron. One felt the thing 
must have been constructed by man, it was so ugly and evil- 
loo: ing; at the same time it was so formidable that it might have 
been reared there by evil genii. 

‘This shapeless monster was the guillotine. 

In froné of it, a few paces off another monster rose out of the 
ravine— La ‘lourg A ter of stone making a match with 
the monster of wood. For when man has touched wood or 
stone, they no longer remain inavimate matter; something «f 
man’s spirit seems to enterintothem. A building is a dogma, 
a machine an idea. La Tourgue was that terrible offspring ot 
the Past, called the Bastile in Paris, the Tower of London in 
England, the Spielberg in Germany, the Escurial in Spain, the 
Kremlin in Moscow, the Castle of Seint Angelo§in Rome. 

In La Tourgue were condensed fifteen hundred years—the 
Middle Ages —vassalage, servitude, feudality; in the guillotine, 
one year—'93, and these twelve months made a counterpoise to 
those fifteen centuries. 

La Tourgue was monarchy; the guillotine was Revolution 
Two dismal creations face to face. 

On one side the debt, on the other the payment. 

On one side the imextricable Gothic complication of +erf, lord, 
slave, master, plebian, nobility, the complex code ramifying into 
customs; judge and priest in coalation, sbackles, innumerable, 
fiseal is positions, excise laws, mortmain, taxes exemptions, 
prerogatives, prejudices, fanaticisms, the royal privilege ot bank- 
ruptcy the sceptre, the throne, the regal will, the divine right; 
on the other side a simple unit — the kuife. 

On one side the knot; on the other the axe. 

La Tourgue bad long stood alone in the midst of this wilder- 
ness. There she had frowned with her machicolated casements, 
whence had streamed boiling oil, blazing pitch, and melted lead; 
her oubliettes paved with human skeletons; her torture-chamber; 
the whole hideous tragedy with which she was filled. Rearing 
, her funeral front above the forest, she bad ed fifteen cen- 














oR we . ies of savage tranquility amid its shadows; she had been the 
Becatise it is a tempest. A tempest knows always what gy | CaUeene a ts : : . 
does. For one owk uprooted, bow many forests are made | 02° power in this land. the one object of respect and fear; she 


**How do you know? Thought is nourishmeot, To thiuk | bealtyy! Civilization bad the plague, this great wind cures it. 


bad reigned supreme; she had been the essence of the barbaric 


Perhaps it is not so curetal as it ought to be. But could it do ideal, and suddenly she saw rise before her and aga nst some- 


fury of the hurricane.” 


* It still remains to give each the share which does not belong | Gauvain continued: 


It is charged with a sweeping mission. 


thing (more than a thing—a being) as terrible as herselt—the 


Inanimate objects sometimes appear to be endowed with 
8 eyes. A statute observes, a tower watches, the facade of 


os P building contemplates. La Tourgue seemed to be studying 
Moreover, why shoald I fear the tempest if I have my|® nilloti : i 
‘compass? How can events effect me if I have my conscience ?” | ‘2® Ruillotine. She seemed to be asking herself{about it. What 


“I mean the immense reciprocal concessions which each owes| And he added in a low, solema voice: 
toall, and which all owe tv each, and which is the whole of 


= There is One who must always be allowed to guide.” 
| * Who ?” demanded Cimoardain. 


could it be? It looked us if it had sprung out of the earth. It 
was thence, in truth, that it had risen. 
[To be continued in our next.) 


Gauvain raised his flngerabove his head. Cimourdain’s eves, Ge This translation is printed by the permission of Hiaras & Buctusas, 
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PURE AMERICAN WINES Versus FOREIGN 


DECOCTIONS. 


For many years it has breo a lamentable but 
indieputable fact, substantiated by official docu- 
ments, that fully one half of the so-called still 
and sparkling wines, cold in the United 
States have been and are bogus, that ie to say, 
either doctored up from low grade, common, in- 
ferior wines or manufactured in toto by the aid of 
chemicals from cider or turnip juice; eo that io 


fact our consumers, fooled by counterfeit casks, 
brands, labels, bottles, corks, &c , have been and 


The Manufacture of Irom and Steel in the United | out of blast. 
States. 


Among bitomen furnaces some at 
Pittsburgh. show great advances on old ways of 
melting. The capacity of the ‘* Cambria’ far- 
wace at Johnstown is 156,020 cubic feet. The 
stack stands free, and is cased with alternate 
ape wy and cor:ugated iron, and 
: 8 supported eight cast-iron columns of 3 
Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and Lega- mt a pte A 17 feet in height. The ioe 
tion’’ contains a very velumi t of the | stoves are enclosed in a fire-proof building, and 
iroo-making industries of the American Union. | are five in number; four are being in use, leaving 
The book is roughly divided into two main | one always in repair. The furnace is served by a 
divisions, that of primary materials and that of! vacuum hoist, driven by a separate engine, The 
mauvfactures, and naturally under the first head | yield of this furnace is not stated, but one of 
ores are first dealt witb. similar dimensions, ‘* the Lucy,’’ at Fitteburgh 
There are five iron regions in the States of} yielded in one week of las. year 475 tons of 








The following, from the London Times, will be 
read with interest: 
The number last issued of the ‘* Reports by 














are paying, the very bighest prices for the worst 
sort of trash 

The continuance of this evil has induced in- 
creased attention by the vineyard proprietor. of 
tbe United States, not only to the growth of the 
vines and their qualities, but it also has compelled 
the use of every improved process in the manu- 
facture of wine, The result therefore has beso 
that the still and eparkling wines of Ohio, from 
their superior qualities are rapidly supersediog 
and driving out the foreign wines, their use not 
only being healthful as a family beverage, but 
have one great advantage, that although exbilar- 
ating they are not intoxicating. 

The manufacturers of the native wines of Obio 
feel the importance of maintaining and iucreas- 
ing the demand for their productions, and aim 
to keep up their :eputation for purity. This is 
particularly the case with the grape growers and 
wine makers of the immediate revion abont 
Sandusky, Ohio and the Islands of Lake Eric. 
The wavufacturers of the popular brands of 
champagne, Sans Parel and Le Diamond, th; for- 
mer produced from the Catawba and the latter 
from the Delaware grapes, have taken unusual! 
pains to obtain the services of experienced 
champagne makers and have spared vo expenee 
in ths perfection of their works, satisfied that 
wherever introduced, their wives will become a 
standard article in the private house, the hotel 
aod the restaurant. They select the grapes witb 
specisl eare to ths rej-ction of urripe and im. 
perfect fruit, and having now seventy-two acres 
of Catawbas and Delawares io bearing, prodac- 
ing ap average annual crop of one hundred and 
eighty tous, a quantity sufficient from which to 
press thirty thousand gallons of wine, they are 
bot compelled to purchase from the owners of 
pmall vineyards, fruit not in all respects free 
from injury of any description. They flatter 
themee! ves that their Champagnes wil! bear the 
test of the most cu'tivated taste aad that, even 
aside from their cheapness as compared with the 
best brands of imported Champague, they will 
compare favorably with any wine introduced 
into America. The price to consumers is placed 
so much below that asked for foreign wines, 
that they are within the recch of men of model 
ate meavs, to whom bigb prices amount practi- 
cally to probibition. In the immediate region 
to which we refer, about fifteen thousand acres 
are devoted to vineyards, end the area is inci e@ac- 
ing from year to year. No other portion of our 
country is equal to this, for the cultivation of 
grapes for wine purposes, a fact conceded by the 
most eminent Champagne makers of Eiroy.e who 
have visited that State aud examined the soil 
and vineyards of Northen Onio, Wherever 
these Champagnee, have been introduced, they 
find more favor and are in greater demaud than 
the cboicest biands of imporied wines. They 
must not be confounded with inferior imitations 
which are being offered in some eections of the 
country and which are made out of inferior still 
wines doctored for that purpoze. 

We are informed that the agency in this city 
of these incomparable wines is held by James 
Dutly 82 & 84 Beaver Street, whose name is a guar- 
antee that every description of wines, liquore, 
and bowe and foreign comestiblessold by him are 
genuiue and of superior quality. 





Lirreii’s Livine Aas ror 1875. --Since its ab- 
sorption of “ Every Saturday,” The Living Ag, 
always the chiet, has become the only eclectic 
weekly of the country. After its successful 
career of over thirty years, it seems more vigor- 
ous and prosperous than ever before. Aud it 
would be difficult to overestimate its value to 
American readers as the only thor-uyh as well as 
fresh compilation of a current literature which 
embraces within its great and generally inaces- 
sible mass, the productions of the ablest living 
writers in science, fiction, history, biography, 
politics, theology, philosophy, criticism and art. 

Some of the distinguished authors represented 
in its pages are named in the prospectus, given 
in another column, and an unrivalled list it will 
be found. 

In the multiplicity of quarterlies, monthlies 
and weeklies, all of which it represents with a 
satisfying completeness attempted by no other 
publication, The L ving Aye isan invaluable econ- 
omizer of time, labor and money, It is pro- 
nounced the ‘‘best of the eclectics” and, all 
things considered, the cheapest; and bas become 
almost indispensable to every person or family 
desiring a satisfactory pendium of the nute- 
worthy in the literary world. In no other known 
way, certainly, can so much of the best work of 
the best minds of the age be obtained so conve- 
niently, or with so little money, as through this 
most compr:hens ve ot periodicals 

For those who wish the cream of both home 
and foreign literature, the publishers make some 
advantageous combinations with other leading 
periodicals, by which a subscriber is, at a re- 
markably small cost, put in possession of the 
best current literature of the world. The pros- 
pectus should be examined by all in selecting 
their — for = ret one The volume 
begins January Ist, but to those remitting now, 
the intervening weekly numbers are sent gratis, 





various extent and importance. Chief among} Bessemer pig iron. In addition to the farnaces 
these, by virtue of ita position, and perhaps by | devoted to the manufacture of pig iron there are 
the richness of its deposits as well, is the region} « few smaller establishments, which n.ake *‘iron 
of Lake Superior, the great tract of country; blooms,’’ and the total estimated yield of raw 
lying west of the Alleghanies. It extends byjiron of all kinds in the State in 1873 was, ac- 
Lakes Superior, Huron, and Erie towards New ding to one statistical table given by Mr. 
York State, and by Like Michigan into Wiscon-| Gastrell, 2,663,000 tons of 2.000 lbs, being over 

Last year the 


sin, Illinois and Indiana, and abounds in ores} 100,000 tons less than in 1872: 
trade suffered very considerably through the 


yielding from 50 to 60, and even to 70 per cent 
of iron... The Sparr Mountain mine in the| financial disturbances in the autumn, and at the 
it} end of it over 80,(00 hands in the iron trade are 








Michigammi iron range has an immense de 
of the bost black magnetic ore, which yields] stated to have been wholly unemployed, and 
from 65 to 69 per cent. of iron, These doposite} 10 000 more only partially so. The prodaction 
for the most part lie within easy reach, and|of pig iron, hae, however. grown rapidly in the 
mining is never deep and difficult as in this] States, although still little more than half the 
country—at least, not as yet, Often is it mere| capacity even of the furnaces actually in exist- 
qoarrving, as in the Spurr mine, ond thejence, So recently as 1860 the total production 
** bloffs’” which contain the ores frequentiy| was less than a million tone, but since 1866 it 
allow of tunnelling with a slope under the} has gone on with steady steps up to 1872, when 
ground. “In one mine the depth of iron in the] it reached 2,830,070 tons of 2.000 lbs. Th 
bloffs by the river is probably not less then 200/ greater part of this is used for home purposes, 
feet.” The region west of Marquette in Michi | the enormous railway schemes of recent years 
gap possesses the largest masses of workable ore} having d ded large quantities of iion. Bat 
perhaps in the country, some of it almost ab. | for that it may be doubted whether the Ame- 
solutely pare, and chiefly of the magnetic kind | rican iron trade would bave been as yet very 
Mines in this district are only beginning to be] large or flourishing, for the foreign markets have 
developed, Pennsylvania being still the great) bitherto been almost closed by the prices which 
iron-making centre, and consequently the cause | were d ded k 
of a development in mining near the feeders of| had difficulties, as itis ia spite of high protec: 
its great railway system, which brings the ore} tive daties, in holding its own against British 
into Pittsburgh, “the Birmingham of thé) sorte, 
States.’ Mines in this eastern region are there-| Upon this point, the great disproportion in 
fore very valuable and fetch high prices, but/ cost of production, through dear labor aod heavy 
enterprise is steadily carrying the industry west-| freight charges, American capitaliate engaged in 
ward and southward. The whole Lake Superior|the trade are very sensitive, and advocate 
region produced 1,197,000 tons of ore in 1873, | strengly, as 4 rule, the continuance of the pro- 
valued at the mine heads at over eight million | tective tanff. How far they are justified in sc 
dollars, To Pennsylvania itself the ore beds are| doing we cannot now discuss, but unquestion- 
more scattered and fragmentary, but there are| ably prices for home-made iron have ruled ver) 
some very valuable mines in the State, which | high up to a recent date compared with import 
also appears well supplied with coal. East ofthe|ed kinds. The figures vary greatly at different 
Alleghanies, in the Lake Chaplain regions, there | places, according to wages, cost of fuel, freight- 
are algo some fine simples of fron ore. One inj age, &c.; but taking Pennsylvania as the stand 
particular, a granular sort, which yieldsan iron|ard we tind it stated that the price of pig irov 
well suited for lining the centres and bottoms of} made there was more than double that of 
puddling furnaces, and also a fioe magnetic ore.| British in 1871. In both countries prices 108 
Sout(hward there may be said to be Lardly anyjafter that date. Atthe end of last year th: 
mining, but according to the authorities cited|‘* No, 1 foundry” pig of home make, at New 
by Mr Harriss-Gastrei) in his report, there is} York, was a little over £6 per ton, Scotch pig 
an abundance of five iron all over the more cen-| iron in the same market being then nearly £8 
tral and  easterly-soutern States, such Ken-| From that it will be seen that, at that time at 
tucky, Alabama, Virginia and the two Carolinas, | all events, the state of the case was reversed, and 
as well as great richs in bituminous coal. |that American iron had gained a march upon 
These, however, are as yet unwork-d, and the| that of this country; but prices have since fa'lsn 
mines of Lake Superior, Pennsylvania. New/|here at least as much as in America, so that 
York and Missouri are those which furnish the} uoless quality and other natural or art ficial ad- 
great bulk of the supply. There is a want of| vantages help native iron It is not yet freed from 
through commonication with the south, which | competition in the States, and no doubt that fact 
shuts it off tor the present from reaping avy ap-| will cause protective duties to be maintained 
p eciable benefit from the growing demands of} [he quantity of english iron sent there during 
the ironmasters of Pittsburgh. America is there-| the present year has declined very serivusly we 
fore well provided with raw material as far as| admit; but that is, we suspect, in part due to an 
iron 1e concerned. The information about coalj absence of demand from the want ot funds to 
is not sofficieat to enable us to judge as to ita|carry on enterprise with, rather than to the 
abundance genoine victory of the native product over th- 
Passing on to the making of raw iron, we find | foreign. 
rome facts that, if io one sense satisfactory andj ‘Tne manufacture of Bessemer Steel has been 
surprising, still tend to make us doubt whether | carried to great perfection in America in recent 
the :esources of America in coal are able to keep| years, and the quantity turned out had growu 
pace wth the great requirements of her irov| trom 8,500 tons in 1868 to 140,000 in 1873. 
smel ing. Out ora totai of 636 furvaces of all| Other kinds are also made, but more attention is 
sizes in blast in 1873, 265, for instance, were| pald to Bessemer, in the making of which a 
charcos]. The others, with the exception of|great number of improvements have been ia- 
seven indefinite, or peat, were worked with | troduced, whereby quality is improved and the 
either anthracite or bituminous coal, and were| work done more quickly. The capacity of the 
probably, the largest;still it ts significant that so| works adapted fur making ttis kind of metal 
great a proportion should be supplied with wood | will reach 220,000 tone jor rails alone during the 
and, nodoubtedly, in some districte, but for the| present year, we are told, but of course the 
vast hardwood forests, it would be difficult at} actual outturn will depend upon demand, and 
present to utilize the ores, and will be almost| bas, at any rate, been much less than this. There 
impossible when that wood is used up. It would| appears to be some difficulty in finding ores 
take too munch space to detail the exact improve-|ruited for Bessemer steel io the States, and as 
meuts which have of late years marked the for-| yet no sufficient quantity has as yet been de- 
nace building in the States, but one or two fact«| veloped east of the Alleghanies to insure a large 
can be stated regarding those latest built, and|and steady supply. Algerian and Bilbao orcs 
the appliances of blasting, which will serve to| were imported as an experiment, but are too 
mark progress. The stone anthracite blast fur-| dear, costing as they do close on £4 a ton at the 
naces at Dover. New Jeravy, may perhaps be|farnace. The cost of the Bessemer pig itself was 
taken as an example. The stack of the furnace | avout double what it was emily last year, but has 
if 51 feet square at the base and of a total height | since declined to £6. The manufacture of other 
of 60 feet; the blowing eogines have steam | descriptions of steel is pursued in the State to a 
cylindeis 40 inches in diameter snd a blowing | much less extent, and bas only grown from 
cylindar of 90 inches The boilers, of which | 15,262 tons in 1865 to about 28.000 in 1873. 
there are six, are 2 feet wide, and 48 fect long.| The man facture of finished iron is also fol- 
The casting-house is 51 feet by 75 feet, and has|lowed with more and more success, 80 that from 
a cast-iron frame. The coat of building at the| sewing machines America has advanced to ex- 
prices of four years ago wax £15,000. This may | porting locomotives. 
be insignificant compared with what we tind io 
this country, and the furnaces is even excelled 
as to sige by some bituminous furnaces in the 
States; but when it je remembered that hithert. 
blast furnaces bave not lasted sv long in Ame- 
rica as here owing to some defect in th» clay of 
which bricks are made, ae well as to richness o/ 
ores and a different proportion of flox used, pro- 
bably the cost is significant of ao assured de- 
mand. Quite recently, however, it is believed 
taat the difficulty as to clay has been overcome, 
and that the ** Mount Savage’’ brick of ths 
‘tates excels the Scotch or German, or even the 














Unirep States Raitkoaps AND THE BusInExs 
Dspression —The Railway Monitor says: “ In or- 
der to show how tar earnings were eff -cted by 
the panic, we have compiled the following table 
of the earnings of leading roads in September 
Octuber and November. 1873, and also in Octo 
ber and November of the previous year’’: 

Sept. —~-October———. —November— 

1873. 1873. 1872. 1873. 1872. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doilars. Dollars. 
Ch.M.&St.P 1,193,209 1,012,704 950,945 771,800 702,838 
Ch. & N.W. 1,511,781 1,451,827 1,433,948 1,039,306 1,067,386 


, o C1.Co.C.& I. 459,256 416,354 439,581 320,265 389,429 
famous ** Stourbridge,”’ co that unless the rich | Erie....°... 1,918,247 1,882,421 1,817,369 1,560,028 1,745,729 
ores prove too much fur any cley, the building | ill. Central $84,485 797,122 881,692 636,039 696,475 
of monster blasts may be anticipated on the re- | &-3.4M..8. 1,791,875 i 1,764,788 1,433,733 1,56t_484 


vival of the iron industries, after the collapse of ayy aot 218,423 pm err seeaas Sous 


215,426 
last autumn, when nearly half the furnaces went*T,W.&Wee, 603,810 628,644 621,991 360,605 460,541 





, and native iron has | , 


Important Proposition yaox Br 1TIsHh ~Bonp- 
HOLERS —SOHEME YoR RETIRING SouTHEEN State 
Desta.—Mr. John J. Mackinnon, representiug 
the American Bond Funding and Banking Ac- 
sociation (limited) of London, was in Richmond 
during the past week or ten days. He came to 
consult with Governor Kemper, Treasurer Hun- 
ter and some of the leading financiers of the 
city, in regard to the debt of Virginia. His are 
sociation is accredited for fair dealing and ca- 
ity to execute whatever they undertake Ly 
uncan, Sherman & Co. of New York. Among 
its members end stockholders are auany of the 
largest capitalists of Great Brituin—such men us 
the Rothschilds, Barings, and Gilliatte. 
They propose to tund the eatire debs of the 
Southern States, and have already opened nego- 
ations with several Governors. The matter will 
be brought before the Legistures of those States 
at the Sc8sions to be held this winter, Io ref- 
erence tu the debt of Virginia, which amounts 
to about $30,000,000, exclusvive of past-due 
aad unpaid interest and tke one-third allotted 
to West Virginia as her fair share of the ante 
bellum indebtedness, Mr. Mackinnon offered io 
tand it io bonds running ten years and bearing 
tour per cent, interest iv gold,or in bonds tundiog 
twenty years bearing five per cent. interest in 
gold—the principal and interest to be paid oaly 
in London. The Association prescribed as one 
of the conditions of the contract it proposes to 
make with the State that the money to pay the 
principat and interest of the new funded devt 
shall be derived from a tixed portion of the 
revenue to be inviolably set apart for that pur- 
pose, To accomplish that end they furnish 
copies of such acts as it will be necessary for the 
General Assembly to pags to insure the desired 
succéss, —Richmond Dispatch, 17th, 








‘Every Saturday’ merged in The Living Age. 
' The most eminent authors of the 
day, such as Prof. Max Muller, 
Prof. :yndali, Dr W.B. Car- 
enter, Prof. Huxley, Hon. 
wW. KK. Gladstone, the Duke 
of orgyll. R.A. v roetor, Jas. 
An: hony Fi oude, ©. Kings 
ey, Matenew Arnold,Arthur 
ttielps, Antheny ‘Trollope, 
Mr . Muloch, Miss Thacke- 
rey, Mrs. Oliphant, Wim. 
Black, George MacDonaid. 
Mrckmann-Chatiriav, Ivan 
furguenici® Jcan Ingelow, 
Tennys?™> stobert Browuinug, and 
many others, are rep’esented in the pages of 
ittell’s Livi 

Littell’s Living Age. 

Tue Livino Agr has been published for more than 
thirty years, with the warmest support of the best men of 
the country. It has admittedly continued to stand “* at 
the head of its class,” aud its success is now greater than 
ever before. It has absorbed its younger competitor, 
“EK VERY SATURDAY,” and is without rival 
in its special field., 

A ly magazine, ot sixty-four pages, Tux Livine 
Aes gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. Jt prevents in an inexpensive 
form, consiiering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, Owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory 
completeness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticiyms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical and Political Luformation, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

ing the coming year, the serial and short stories of 









e 
LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 

will be given, together with an amount unapproach- 
ed by any other Prriodical ia the world, of 
the best literary and scientific matter of the day, from 
the pens of the above-named, and many others, foremust 
Wing yists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Editors, 

resenting every depa: tment of knowledge and progress. 

@ importance of Tax Livine Ao to every American 

readér, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indisy ble current literat indis 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Bcience, Art and Politics— 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
OPINIONS: 

“ Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or lite:ature.”” — Boston Journal. 

“ Reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world, upon all to; ics of living interest,’’—Phila« 
delphia Inquire. 

* In no other single publicition can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.”—N, Y. Evening 

‘ost. 





“ The best ofall our eclectic publications,’—The Nae 
tion, New York. 
. A monthly that comes every week.’’ 


“ The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry ofthe English language, are here gathered 
together.”’—Jil. Stale Journal. 

“ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics and 
science, of the day.”"—Zhe Methodist, N. Y. 

“Apure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of en- 
tertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Roberi U. Winthrop. 
«The best periodical in America.”—Rev. Dr, Cuyler. 

« It has no equal mm any country.” —¢ hiladelphia Press. 
* Its publication in weekly numb re gives to it a great 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
and freshness of its contents.”— The Pacific, San Franc'co. 
«The mo e noted new novels appear us serials, aod the 
most distinguished foreign thinkers in criticism. science 
and art, are represented im its pages. . . . Itis the only 
compilation that presents with a satisfactory ocmplete- 
ness, as we)l as freshness, the best lit-rature of the almost 
innumerable and generally inaccessible Kuropean quar- 
terlies, montblies and weeklies—a literature embracing 
the productions of the ablest and most cultured writers 
living. It is, therefore, indispensable to every one who 
desires a thorough compendium of all that is admirable and 

noteworthy in the literary world.”’—oston Post, 
PUBLISHED WKEKLY at $3.00 a year, free of postaye. 
Volume begins January lst. New subscribers remitting 
now will receive the intervening numters yratis. 

Address LI£TELL & GAY, Boston. 


Club Pric’s for the brst Home & Foreign Literature. 
(‘* Possessed of Tue Livine Ace and one or other of our 
vivacious American mouthlies, a sub-criber will find him- 
self in command of the whole situation.”’—Phila. Bulletin. 
For $10.50 (covering prepayment of postage on both period- 
icals, instead of tor $10.00 with postage not prepaid, as 
heretofore) Tue Livine Ack and either one of the Smeri« 
can four-dolar monthly Magazines (or Harpsr’s Weekly 
or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal weekly) will be sent for a 
year ; or, for $9.50, Tux Livine Ack und Seribuer’s St, 
Nicholas. 

Address as above, 
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THE ALBION. 











INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287TH, 1874. 
jf THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 





















































ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3lsT vE- 
CEMBER, 1573: 
Pre } iums received on Marie Risks from * st 

Jan., 1874, to Sist Dec., 1873..66+0- eases guialy 114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 
UAV, IBTS..cceeereeere ecceccccccccececece Betis, OS Tt 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... «$8,723,274 


No Policies have been issued upoa Lifes 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Kisks. 

Premiums marked otf from 1s: January, 1873, 

to Jlat December, 1874... cocceeeseceSlp2IU, UI 72 
Losses on coves the same 

period... «+. $2,060, as2 49 





seen ee rene wees 





Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

PENSES..0ceerecereee sooceees eG l, 208, 319 26 

‘ne Company bas the tollowing assets, viz.: 

United States dud state of New York Stock, 

City, Bauk ane other Stocks... st 967, 105 € 

Loans secured by Stocks and othe: + 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate aud Bonds and Mortgages....+. "467, vou OC 
luterest, und suudiy — and claims due 

the Company, estinwted a - 422,594 6 









KE 






Premium Notes and bills heceivabi - 2,833,302 2, 
Cash 1 Bank...cccsccoccceccssccceseecccess O21,3d0 IS 
Total amount of Agsets........+++++-$15,613,642 5. 


SIX PER CEN. interest on the outstanding cerut 
cates of profits will Le paid to the holders thereot, or ther 

egal representatives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the 3rd o 

February next. 

‘Lhe outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega) 
representatives, ou and after Tuesday, the Jrd of Febiu- 
ary next, from which date ail interest thereon will cease 

The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled, Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORLY PER CENT, is declared ou the 
net earned premiums of the Company «vs sue your endiny 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issue 

on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

Ly order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


SRUSTEES, 

Wittiam HH. Wess, 
Suereakp Ganpvy, 
Gorpow W. Buaxnan, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuances P. Boravert, 
FRANCIS Skippy, 
Nosy, B, Minturn, 
Roseer L. Stewart, 
WititaM E. Bunker, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexanper V. Buar r, 
Cuances D. Livear.c. 
Josiau O. Low, 
Onaures H. Mapersis 
Avoiru Lemoynr, 
Geonoe W. Lane, 
Ava TI. Sackett, 
fuomas F. Younas, 
Simon De Vise x, 
Howace URay. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 

W. H. KH. MOORE, Second Vice-Presi* > 
J.D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-Presi?>- 


J. D. Jones, 

Cus kLes Dennis, 

H. H. Moons, 
Hesny Co.1, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaatrs H. Kussett, 
Lowe.et Hotpnook, 
Roya Purces, 
LTavip Lane, 

Jamus Bayes, 
Daniat 35. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvaois, 

Hevyny K. Booenr, 
Wituram E. Dover, 
Josern UAILLann, Jk, 
C. A. MAND, 

Janus Low, 

Jouy D. Hew err, 
B. J. How.ann, 
Bens. Baveock, 











Ketablished 1549, 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS. 


Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 
P. O. Box 608. BALTIMORE. Md 
Execute with care, Commission orders in STC CKS 
BONDS and COMMERCIAL PAPER, 


Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURI/if:. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY BONDS and BECURI!1! , 
nd COMMERCIAL PAPER, 


New York Correspondents * 


Hallgarten & (o., Creenbaum Bros. 


Iron 2nd Steel Rails 





XN 


. 


William A. Guest & Co. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


HARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- EG 


Railroad Securities Negotiated, | 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vevsels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The mést southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HEapLaNps. 
Tons. Tons. 
CANADA...0.0000004276 
GREECE... +4310 


HELVETIA..... 
ERIN .e0cceeeeeeees A0M 


One ot the abow: steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liv oeeeee-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin passage a Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glassow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 





hagea. 

‘The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
or’! fhey are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-de cked, affording every for the com- 
fort of 7 3, and g speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy 
For further partic ulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE STATE LINE. 














LIVERPUOL, 
&e. 


‘0 GLASGOW, BELFAST. 
LONDONDERRY, 
Srate OF PENNSYLVANIA, | State or Nevapa, 
Stare or Vinoinia, State oF Inpiana, 
State or Georota, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Srave or FLonipa, Strate or Louisiana, 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

Sailing every other Saturday trom the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 

Week y Saiunos in June. 
The accemmnetations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 


RATES OF PSaRAS E. 





Cabins —$76 and $80, gold, g to dati 
Return Tickets—g120 ‘and Fido, gold. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin— currency. 


Steerage as low as by any other first-class line or route. 
BSteerage office 45 ag 
For dates of sailing, a apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & _ 0., Agents, 

No. 2 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, a 

H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 dtate street, 

GEO. H. LEAF, No. 551 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 


Utopia, Saturday..... Nov, 28)\California, Saturday, Dec. 19 
Bolivia, °° ..Dee. 5\Vietoria, Saturd»y.. — 26 
E‘ysia, Saturday.... Dee. 12\Ethiopia, Saturday..Jan, 2 


RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, oy ri 
QU EENSTOWN OR BELF 
Cabin, $50, 60 and $70, according to _— 
Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 3 
@@™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates. 





Send for a, 


ae iiving Su further aqme, te Com 
pany’s offices, 


n, New Yor 
MENT vLERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 





To California, Japan and China 
via Panama. 
KALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, ee or $110 currency. 


San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, 
San Francisco to Hong Koug, *20) am on. 


Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, New York, as 
follows: 
Acarutco, Com. A. G. Gray, Dec. 5, 12 noon. 
; Coron, Capt. Z. L. Tawner, Dec. 19, 12 noon. 
















THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt 


RAILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE, 


Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
FIVE DOLLARS FER ANNUM in Advance. 


| And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 

ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
‘hd tcilic ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be | 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, | 











The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
alling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OK BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 
By Memeo toy sodaa Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 


21 Guineas, 
FROM NEW Ye yee ‘Nd BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


ataste s 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
‘Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Ottice,, 4 howling Green, N. 
For Steerage passage, at ul Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, X. Y 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acrnr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—From PHILADELPHIA : 








INDIANA. seeseseeceeeeseness THURSDAY, Dec. 3 
*ABBOISFORD...... Cqrcoccerwoees Dec. 10 
PENNSY LvaNIA.. inietveideiaded a |e Dec. 17 
ILLIN ahi “ Dec. 24 
Oliiu..... cccece eoccecececencocccoees> ad Dec. 31 





Ga~ Rates of peseng e, sapattet in currency : 

Cabin, $100 and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 

: Steamers need with a Star (tbus*) bo nor carry 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK hen A geetamanan 
Stea 

VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLINE, 








sailing Twice a Monts. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


86 South Street, New York. 


I Drafts on England and Ireland. 














“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 

By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 

0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st.. N. Y, 


PRICE 82.00. 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES. 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 

A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurer of Monroe County. 


Hevena, Ark , August 17th, 1874. 





STEEL PENS. 











MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. 


‘These Pens are din 15 
bem ONE Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 


and the sale is continually increasing. 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
drated for their elasticity, durability and evenness ot 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

Ga To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on everv subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 

Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
‘The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re.o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the éld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industria! activity has been commenced. 

e accessions to our geo graphical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 
‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great les have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, a which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
cwanetent publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permaneut and authentic history. 

g@ the present edition for A press, it has 

Rt .. .. gly ron the aim of editors to ting down the 
(information to the latest le dates, and to furnish au 
accurate account of the — recent discoveries in science, 
of every , and of the newest 
inventions in the powers a on as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
hist events. 
‘Che work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 
None of the origimal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
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NEW YORK 
Lvaa and Indemnity Company 


229 broadway corner Barelay Street, \. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Viansacts GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 
Receive | FPOSIIS subject to CUECK AT SIGHT 
aying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 


CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING # OUSE, 

Keceive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
keep transfer-books, r: gister STOCKS, and act as TRUS" 
TEE» for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
odividuals. 

WILLIAM H. FOSTER, Presidant 
AN (REW McKINNEYV, Vie*-Presidess. 





| despatebe i on intervening Saturdays as necessity may | LURACT aN 

require. e W.P, 
Steamers leave San Francisco for J Shina, ay | Charles Stanton , - Park, 

A jane z neiseo for Japan and China, as Jobe G. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 





Abe Devison, 


CHINA. scree... seeeseeeees sreecseeesDec. 1 hh. Bissell, Ww RB. 
VANCOUVER. sccceseseeeresseee «Dec. 12 Filia > a ron Cl ie 
For freight and , or further information, ap,: at ohn G. Hoyt, . Brown, 
| Company’s Ofiee , on wharf, foot of Canal street, 3 bg yg Re a Meyer 
-M. . P. Lowrey, 
kUroS HATOH, M. J, BULLAY, A. Mokme Wiliam H., Foster 
Superintendeat. HN T. RANKER, Seeretary, 
- 


as its p but with a far greater pecumiary exper- 
diture, and with such improvements in its com tion as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics anc 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their aitistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
7 of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
ar = —_- volume. lt will be comple’ in sixteen 
faite i each about 800 pages, 
fui iustrated — h teveral thousand | — — 
mw with 








PRICE a ans oF wee 
In ee. pret... e = 
In Library Leather, per vol..... 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol......... 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol. 10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol........csecccecseess lO OW 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes rt! 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages 0 of the “American Cyclo; is 
showing type, i! ustrations, etc., will be sent aun c t 


* 
ow Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addret y<e Publishers, 


l. APPLETON & CO., 
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549 & 561 Broadway, NEW YORA. 
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